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cannot be described as frank. To attempt a 

thorough critical examination of its text would 
not be profitable, and we certainly hope that the British 
Government will attempt nothing of the sort. Such an 
examination, however, would reveal some significant 
contradictions. One of these may be worth noting. 
Describing the original invasion of the Ruhrand French 
plans for its exploitation, M. Poincaré writes: 

It was, in truth, an amiable arrangement, a peaceful col- 
laboration that we offered to Germany in all sincerity, when 
we entered the Ruhr. 

It was almost exactly thus that Herr Bethmann- Hollweg 
spoke of the original German invasion of Belgium ; 
and we might accept it as a sincere expression of French 
intentions, could we forget the language that was used 
by M. Poincaré and his supporters at the time of the 
original advance, and could we overlook the passage, 
which occurs later in this same note and which, 
admitting the punitive character of the Ruhr invasion, 
declares : 

_ We did not go into the Ruhr to find there money for Repara- 
tions, but we went above all to create in the German Govern- 
ment the will to pay and to take guarantees. 

So much for the “amiable arrangement”! But what 
Is to be said of the “frankness” of a Note which 
contains, as part of its argument, so silly a piece of 
hypocrisy, Before he got to the end of his Note, 
M. Poincaré had forgotten apparently what he had said 
at the beginning. For his next diplomatic essay he 
should engage a competent editor. 

s * * 

Another contradiction, less striking but more im- 

portant, relates to France’s attitude towards the 


NOR all its plain-spokenness M. Poincaré’s Note 


impending economic collapse of Germany. “ France,” 
declares M. Poincaré, 
does not, to be sure, contemplate the ruin of Germany. Her 
interest is, on the contrary, that her creditor should see better 
days; and, moreover, she knows full well that the collapse of a 
great nation like Germany would have grave repercussions 
throughout Europe. 


A few sentences later, however, he adds that: 


Germany must not be allowed, at the expense of France, and 
soon thereafter, at the expense of the other Allies, a too rapid 
and too easy a restoration, which would result in her obtaining 
that commercial and industrial hegemony which she sought in 
vain on the field of battle. 


By all means, let Germany “ see better days,” but 
not just yet! She must be sufficiently damaged to 
prevent her gaining the “‘ hegemony” which her 
natural industrial equipment would give her if she 
were left alone. But how far is the process of damaging 
her to be carried? The first of the two passages here 
quoted is evidently what is commonly called “ eye- 
wash’; the second is, perhaps, the frankest passage 
in the whole Note, and discloses the real basis of the 
quarrel between France and England. As far as British 
interests are concerned—and as far as the early payment 
of Reparations is concerned—the economic restoration 
of Germany cannot possibly be “ too rapid.” Indus- 
trial “‘hegemony”’ is a phantom which we do not fear, 
and which, even if we did fear it, we should not wish 
to combat by the method of sabotage upon which 
France relies. Here, therefore, the real issue is stated 
—not frankly, but clearly enough to prevent any 
possibility of honest misunderstanding. 
* * 7 


The French Note complains that successive German 
Governments have made practically no attempt to 
balance their Budgets and have been remiss both in the 
imposition and in the collection of taxes. Such a com- 
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plaint does not come very well from the Government of 
a country which, while declining to pay its debts, taxes 
itself far more lightly than any other ex-belligerant 
country in Europe; but there is a certain amount of 
justice in it. The mechanism of taxation in Germany 
is inadequate and inefficient. Large sums could 
certainly be raised by the taxation of alcohol liquor, 
which is sold at present at a price which even to French 
visitors would seem cheap and to English visitors 
extremely cheap. Most railway fares also are very 
low. And much might be done to multiply the product 
of the Income-tax many fold, if it were assessed in 
gold values. A general overhauling of the internal 
fiscal system of Germany appears to be under consider- 
ation by the new Government, but it will be a task 
presenting very serious political difficulties, and it is 
not certain that the motives for undertaking it will 
prove sufficient. As things stand it is a fact that 
Germany has nothing to gain by attempting to set her 
financial house in order, as long as France is deter- 
mined to plunder it by force without regard to the 
needs of the productive industry of the country. The 
occupation of the Ruhr has created a vicious circle. 
On the plea of forcing reform it has destroyed the 
natural motive for reform. We do not think that 
Dr. Stresemann will achieve very much in this direction 
until the Reparations problem is settled and German 
indebtedness has ceased to be the indeterminate factor 
which it is at present. 


* * * 


The exposure of the Ellis Island conditions by 
Sir Auckland Geddes appears to have been taken in 
good part by the more responsible portion of the 
American Press, no doubt in some measure because 
it contains nothing worse than had already been 
made public by several New York papers. The 
Ambassador’s attack is directed against the system ; 
it contains hardly anything against the harassed 
officials who have to do their best in circumstances 
that are impossible and heartrending. Sir Auckland 
acknowledges that in the case of those immigrants, 
the large majority, who are passed without question, 
the machinery of admission is swift and efficient. 
The horrors begin whenever an individual or a family 
is held up. Every case in dispute has to be referred 
to the Federal Department of Labour in Washington, 
and so long as this method is continued so long will 
Ellis Island be what Tennyson called South Kensing- 
ton—a cold hell. Improvements of a minor character 
touching the administrative details can, of course, 
and presumably will, be made immediately; but 
nothing can be done to alter the system itself without 
an act of Congress, which means that the serious 
business will not be approached until next year. In 
the meantime three specific proposals are under dis- 
cussion—first, that Ellis Island should no longer be 
used as the port of landing and expulsion; secondly, 
that adequate machinery for dealing with the appeals 
should be set up at the ports of entry; and, 
thirdly, that United States consuls at the ports 
of embarkation should be empowered to refuse the 
visa to intending immigrants when the quota is 
exhausted and for other reasons. It should be a 
moderately simple matter to prevent the sailing of 
immigrant shiploads when it is known that under the 
quota rule they will not be allowed to enter, and 
such a provision is absolutely necessary for reasons 
of common humanity ; but a number of grave questions 
will be opened for America if the consuls are entrusted 
with the right to refuse sailing permits within their 
own general discretion. The United States would be 
committed to a strictly selective immigration policy, 
which so far she has been careful to avoid; and the 
business of going to America would beeome a terrifying 
adventure for all kinds of people other than immi- 


Le 


grants. Anyone who knows the present state of the 
official mind of America, and the strange people who 
live there, will understand what is meant. Incident. 
ally, it may be remarked that the publication of the 
Ellis Island Report, which was written eight months 
ago, is generally taken as an intimation that the 
British Ambassador is resigning his post. His health 
is a genuine and quite sufficient reason for that step, 
* * * 

For the first time since November, 1920, the recorded 
increases in wages last month exceeded the decreases, 
The balance was very small, but it seems to indicate 
that the period of falling wage-rates has come definitely 
to an end. This does not mean that real wages have 
yet begun to increase, for during the month the general 
level of prices rose by two points, and a further advance 
seems to be anticipated in the near future. Nor does 
it mean that trade is getting better, for the number of 
registered unemployed rose by 9,000 during the month, 
and there was extension of short time in a number of 
industries. The whole situation indicates, not a like 
lihood of immediate improvement, but a tendency to 
stabilise conditions. This will mean, if prices rise, a 
temporary worsening of working-class standards; but 
it is to the good that a check has at last been adminis- 
tered to the fall in money wages, and it will not be 
long before these begin to creep slowly up again. No 
substantial improvement in real wages can, however, 
be looked for while unemployment remains at the 
present level and the Government’s policy of meeting 
the situation by doles remains endiend. An equi- 
librium may be reached ; but an equilibrium based on 
present conditions means sweated wages for large 
sections of the working classes. 

* * * 

They order things drastically in Greece, under 
Colonel Plastiras and his Revolutionary Committee. 
They have countered the Greek general strike not 
merely by calling the railwaymen and certain other 
workers to the colours—a familiar method on the 
Continent—but also by a decree simply dissolving 
every Trade Union in the country and confiscating the 
whole of its funds. The money, it is announced, 
will be applied in due course to a Workmen’s Provident 
Scheme, to be drafted by the Government, presumably 
after the General Election, which, like to-morrow, 
never comes. We cannot be sure yet what has been 
the effect of this extraordinarily high-handed action. 
Official telegrams announce that it has broken the 
strike; and, in view of the dictatorial power still 
wielded by Colonel Plastiras and his Committee, this 
may be the case. But surely, even for a Balkan 
country, the powers that be in Greece are going rather 
far. e know little about the causes of, or the 
justification for, the strike. But we thought that 
even the most backward countries now recognised the 
necessity of permitting the workers to combine for 
industrial purposes, and that any Government would 
have hesitated before decreeing the confiscation of all 
Trade Union funds. It may be, however, that after all 
the proclamation will turn out to be only a gesture, 
like the dissolution of the C.G.T. by the French 
Government a year or two ago. The C.G.T. has sur- 
vived its official execution ; probably Trade Unionism 
in Greece will do the same. 

* * * 


The Unemployment Grants Committee, which 
administers the principal scheme under which the 
Government makes grants to local authorities under- 
taking public works for the relief of unemployment, 
has just issued its report. It has made during its 
two and a half years’ work direct grants of £3,320,000 
on schemes costing in all over £12,000,000. In 
addition, it has made grants in aid of interest and 
sinking fund charges on nearly £29,000,000 worth of 
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work financed out of loans. Of this latter total less 
than £7,000,000 has been in respect of revenue-pro- 
ducing undertakings, and the proportion of such 
undertakings has decreased. It is a disquieting thought 
that, in the words of the Committee, “ the total volume 
of direct employment provided as a result of the 
various schemes is estimated to amount approximately 
to 1,500,000 man-months.” Of course, further employ- 
ment has been provided indirectly by the demand 
which these schemes have called into being; but the 
total result of the Committee’s work has been only 
enough to occupy all the unemployed for a single 
month. Clearly the method of relying for the pro- 
yision of employment on such relief works as local 
authorities are willing to put in hand with the measure 
of State aid hitherto given has proved its futility. 
Rather better terms are now being offered in respect 


| of revenue-producing public works, but there seems 
| little hope that these will evoke any large response. 
| What is needed is not the piecemeal method perforce 


adopted by the Unemployment Grants Committee, but 
a comprehensive scheme of public development pre- 
pared under the auspices of the Government itself. 

* 1% * 

The generally held ee that, of the price paid 
by consumers, too much goes to the traders and dis- 
tributors and too little to the actual producers of 
food, is borne out by the Report just issued by the 
Committee on Distribution and Prices of Agricultural 
Produce. Dealing with the case of meat, the Com- 
mittee reports that “‘ it seems evident that the retailers’ 
net percentage profit has definitely increased in com- 
parison with pre-war days.” It states also that 
dealers often form rings at auctions of fat stock, and 
by refusing to bid one against another bring down 
wholesale prices to the farmer’s disadvantage. Large 
quantities of imported chilled beef, it is said, are sold 
as home-killed, again to the loss of the British farmer. 
The charges made by the Committee seem to have 
ample evidence behind them. They are certainly 
serious enough to call for immediate and drastic 
action in the common interest of producers and con- 
sumers. The methods now prevailing should serve to 
turn public attention to the need for a scientific system 
of distributing home-produced agricultural products, 
either through co-operative action by the farmers, or, 
if that is unworkable at present, by the institution 
of a public “ pool” on the lines of many war-time 
experiments. Both farmers and consumers suffer as 
a result of the present methods, and a plan designed 
to fix prices fairly in the interests of both should 
have their united support. Perhaps the Committee, 
in its Final Report, will put forward concrete proposals. 

* * * 


The Government has prepared a scheme for the 
more extensive introduction of payment by results 
into the Royal Dockyards. This is intended to bring 
their practice more into line with that of private ship- 
building establishments, in which an extension of the 
system has recently taken place. Payment by results 
in the Dockyards has hitherto been confined to a few 
trades and classes of work; now it is proposed to 
make it more general, though not, of course, universal. 

€ scheme is at present before the Unions concerned, 
and we hardly see how, whatever their preference may 
m they can refuse to the Admiralty a right which 

ty have been forced to concede to the private 
employer. The general conditions under ais it is 
ra to introduce payment by results, which 
+» provision for collective agreement on piece- 
bee prices, seem reasonable enough, and are likely 
ah Tengthen the shop steward system in the Dock- 
a a hether the result will be the increased 
- ™ which the Admiralty presumably anticipates 
© not pretend to foresee; but we hope that this 


point will be carefully watched if the system is intro- 
duced. There has been so much vague talk on both 
sides about the effect of payment by results on output 
that well-authenticated data, prepared under impartial 
peor yon would be of great value to both employers 
and workers in making up their minds on a highly 
controversial question. Perhaps the Department of 
Scientific and Industrial Research could undertake a 
special investigation. 
. * * 

An Irish correspondent writes: Cork, which even 
in Ireland is a law unto itself, is running its elections 
in double harness with a general strike. During the 
last few days the dockers, who came out as a protest 
against a cut which would still leave their wages 
4s. a day above the London level, have been joined 
by some 6,000 distributive workers, thus closing down 
practically every shop and business establishment in 
the city. So rigidly is the stoppage enforced that 
hearses have been held up in the streets and the 
mourners forced to carry the coffins on their shoulders 
to the cemetery. Already food supplies are running 
dangerously short, though it is not anticipated that 
the scarcity will produce serious results before polling 
day. The Government made strenuous efforts to 
postpone the crisis till after the elections, but, while 
they succeeded in Dublin, both sides in Cork were 
resolved to fight toafinish. Plainly not the least urgent 
question before the new Dail will be that of a Labour 


settlement. Not a few of the workers, who are 
naturally anxious to return the greatest possible 
number of their own candidates, resent the Govern- 


ment’s appeal for a clear working majority over all 
other groups. They denounce the demand as an 
attempt to establish the Executive as a sort of per- 
manent Committee of Public Safety. This is one way 
of looking at it, but from another point of view the 
refusal of Mr. Cosgrave to join forces with the Farmers 
and the Business Men is based on the knowledge that 
such an alliance would have a definite anti-Labour 
bias. The feeling is growing amongst the rank and 
file of the workers that, while reserving their first 
preferences for their own candidates, it would be sound 
policy to give their second preferences to Government 
supporters. They may not do everything that Labour 
desires, but they are likely to do more for it than any 
other party. 
* * * 

Even the Irregulars no longer disguise the fact that 
seg opinion is definitely ranged against them. 

hey still protest as a matter of form against the 
rushed election, but in private they admit that another 
fortnight of pedheallen would destroy the chances 
of the vast majority of their candidates. At first 
people were not convinced that it was safe to utter 
their real opinions at election meetings. Now that 
they have discovered that the terror is finally broken, 
Republican orators are being mercilessly heckled, 
rn are making a very bad show under the heckling, 
to the great satisfaction of audiences who have lively 
recollections of the days when Irregulars, instead of 
replying to arguments, were issuing orders at the 
ee of the ape Outside Clare there is no popular 
acking for the charge that by arresting Mr. de Valera 
the Government have made a free election impossible. 
Mr. de Valera himself had denied that the elections 
were free long before he went to Ennis, so that his 
capture does not, from the Republican point of view, 
really affect the matter. But even amongst the 
strongest supporters of the Government there is a 
feeling that the arrest of the anti-Treatyite director 
of elections, Mr. Eamonn Donnelly, is altogether too 
high-handed an action. Even if this charge be true, 
and the evidence is very conflicting, that Mr. Donnelly 
was taken prisoner because military documents were 
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discovered in his room, the Government would have us 
been much better advised to have held their hand. THE FRENCH NOTE of 
. si ’ > satis HE new French Note appears to contain not] evé 

PoxrricaL CORRESPONDENT writes :—Whether with his con- a single concession to the British point of | to 


sn camot, a ot ts i amnonmend on Mey A ew Tt is one long.draen-out teal | 3 
the Conservative leadership—apparently by divine right. I admit that France can possibly be wrong on any} 9% 
do not gather, however, that the regal gesture has yet dis- point, or Great Britain possibly right. It is said to | in! 
lodged Mr. Baldwin from Downing Street. Such dethronements have been drafted by M. Poincaré with his own hand} ma 
and re-enthronements are not accomplished quite so easily. nd the statement is very credible, for the greater part | ac! 


b i i h ig ; 
bm ~ npn an a se esse Dragdheoe pene arg of it is merely a rehash to the speeches which he has | re 


Lloyd George automatically. Yet in his case there was no been delivering in various French towns during the} of 
question of his “ resuming” the leadership—perhaps because past six months. He stands to his guns, as, indeed, | 0 
everyone knew that it was his already, and that Mr. Chamber- he was expected to do. He is not a man who either an 
lain’s retention of the post must remain subject to Mr. Law’s yields or learns. Some day he may break but he will Ru 


pepe A rag og omer + gma er Are ~ never bend; and those who still hope that the French | ref 


° “ec ” 
be tried !—that curious example of an effective yet veiled usur- Government will presently become more reasonable 
pation could be repeated to-day. I am certain that it would and ready to take into consideration opinions and} ha 
have no chance in Mr. Chamberlain’s hands. interests other than its own, must hope also, therefore, | tht 

: Z “f for M. Poincaré’s fall. What he has sent us this week an 
According to one theory, M. Poincaré has been taking his cue. : haaal It id terial f fac 
from Mr. Chamberlain in his later contributions to the reparations 1S ® Mere polemic, provides material 10f endless - 
wrangle, and, indeed, it is on some such hypothesis that the Unionist further discussions, and if those discussions were to} M. 
ex-leader is supposed to have become reinstated in the affections be entered upon, it would presumably have achieved its an 
of his party. If Mr. Chamberlain had the necessary effrontery, main purpose. The assumption underlying every evi 
or, perhaps I should say, the requisite pliability of conscienceand race of it is that if only the British Government | Ww 
suppleness of joint, he might conceivably fill at least one gap that ar , littl d talk Sane Hi 
has long been conspicuous on the Conservative side. Since Will think a little, and talk matters over again, it is 
Lord Carson went to the Lords and Mr. Ronald McNeill to the bound soon to realise that the policy of France is un 
Foreign Office, the Die-hards, with all their push, have been just and wise in every respect. thi 
without a leader in the Commons. Why not give Mr. Cham- = We trust that the reply of the British Government |  P# 
sat = ee come py ape a pov tee ae * oma will be prompt and brief; and that Lord Curzon will sh 
rant Per 0 ary: Oy 1 —_ ; not be tempted to pursue what has become a purely ex 


pa hag = Belivia? en ee dialectical discussion. British policy has been stated of 

Sie ta Gites a . : . outs _ — very clearly and very fully and it is not necessary that pl 
Mr. Chamberlain alone might plunge into Die-hardism without it Should be stated again. M. Poincaré is very willing | 8 
turning an absolute somersault. Even on his part, I admit, to discuss it but refuses any kind of concession to it. ha 
some agility would be required, but if one remembers rightly, If only Great Britain will admit that the occupation ba 
he has never been betrayed, like Mr. Lloyd George, into reminding of the Ruhr is legal, that passive resistance mut | 41 
M. Poincaré of a certain famous flight to Bordeaux, nor, like cease, that the French claim should be paid in ful | Wi 
Lord Birkenhead, of France's expenditure on weapons of offence taking precedence of all other claims, and that inter- 


at the cost of the creditor-ally against whom she might be 5 : 
presumed to be arming. vont: Pa a that the pe the Allied debts should be cancelled, then M. Poincaré fu 


latter taunt has lately found it possible to become a Rothermere feels sure that it will be easy for the two countries hy 
recruit, his less deeply committed colleague might excusably to agree upon a common policy ; in any case, however,} 
see no harm in meditating a yet bolder anti-Baldwin stroke. France will not reduce her claim by a centime and will pr 
After all, it was as a Die-hard, and indeed as virtual though not leave the Ruhr until every penny of it has been 


unproclaimed chief of the Die-hards, that Mr. Bo Law was - > ° 
pon. “rr to bring down the last Government. ee paid to her. This resolve is stated by M. Poincaré to w 


* * * be a definite “ obstacle standing in the way of any al 

If this is to be the new orientation of the Chamberlainites, it fresh move” towards “a final settlement of the to 
— —_ on = of the pote | _. a * question of German Reparations.” France will not or 
revival of the Liberal re-union comedy. For if Mr. Chamberlain : : J é 
and Lord Birkenhead, in their ad te reprisals against Mr. —— consider = alternative method. What the Note - 
Baldwin and Lord Curzon, mean to play up to the Rothermeres ®Mounts to in short is simply an elaborate reiteration th 
and Grettons, I presume that incidentally it must be with the of every point of the policy against which the British C 


intention of parting company with Mr. Lloyd George. On the Government has protested. 
whole, an arrangement of this kind would seem to offer as On the face of it the chances of agreement between bi 
good an opening as any for an effective exit from an impossible the two Governments are not merely slight, they are 


co-partnership. With Mr. Chamberlai Francophil, in- ; - inn ; 
por or Rendeaie against Mr. Baldwin on po vie ee nil; and to treat it as a possibility and continue the le 
Mr. Lloyd George, as a Gallophobe, pulling strings or devising discussion would be to play directly into M. Poincaré’ - 


pin-pricks on the other, the break would soon be complete and hands; for the policy which is in operation and will 
irreparable. Or would it all merely amount to this (as Ihave yemain in operation while the talking goes on is his Ww 


— hy ss | ius tee ec ee fe can. policy. The real difference, moreover, between France e 
federacy ? and Great Britain is a fundamental one which is no f 
- . , susceptible of adjustment or compromise. It is barely - 
arian Sate ein Cm ton ie, eed to the Note bu war gated voy dat] 
Conservative schools will be stripping for their periodical and the other day in a well-known . French i al 
economic tussle, the Protectionists of the Midlands pulling in LZ Ere Nouvelle. On the British side there is & desire * 
one direction and the Free Traders of Lancashire in the other. to see the prosperity of Germany restored in ordet 
This, I imagine, will be a struggle in which Die-hard will fight that she may pay her debts; on the French side there C 
pte ag vm prayed aalneer Flee Mae ee A is a definite preference for an enfeebled — ze 
effort to overcome Lord Derby's fiscal inertia. A split on the Which, even though unable to pay, will not const : 


question is more or less certain, and, if mischief is really the ® danger for her creditors. These aims are diametrically 
Chamberlainite game, probably inevitable. opposed and cannot be reconciled by any feat 
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diplomacy or dialectics. If there were nothing between 
us but a difference of opinion as to the best means 
of achieving a common end, it might be worth while, 
even at this eleventh hour, to make some fresh effort 
to secure common action; but, as we have not a com- 
mon end, it is useless to discuss the possibility of 

ment upon the measures to be adopted. Neither 
in the British nor in the French Note has this point been 
made clear. Naturally, France has not officially 
acknowledged her desire to prevent the economic 
recovery of Germany, and so, though everyone is aware 
of it, it cannot be definitely discussed in diplomatic 
documents; but it is the root of the whole dispute 
and the real motive underlying the occupation of the 
Ruhr. To discuss Anglo-French differences without 
referring to it is merely to talk in the air. 

What will the British Government do next? It 
has spoken clearly and wisely and it has behind it 
the overwhelming support of the people of these islands 
and of the whole Empire. The voice of the Die-hard 
faction, which has hitherto been inclined to support 
M. Poincaré’s policy, has been growing much fainter 
and more uncertain during the past fortnight; but 
even if the Die-hards should revolt, Mr. Baldwin 
would have at least a three to one majority in the 
House of Commons on this issue; and since he is 
undoubtedly interpreting the real will of the country, 
that majority will tend steadily to increase as the weeks 
pass. He is thus in a very strong position, and if he 
shows any weakness or hesitation—which we do not 
expect—in dealing with M. Poincaré’s fresh declaration 
of policy, he alone will be to blame. He cannot com- 
plain of lack of moral support. As far as the nation 
is concerned, no Prime Minister has ever had a freer 
hand; in any policy that is firm and reasonable and 
based upon those fundamental British interests which 
almost everyone now recognises, the Prime Minister 
will enjoy a practically unanimous backing. 

In our view, as we have said, there is no occasion for 
further dialectics. A brief acknowledgment of the 
French Note should close a discussion which, from its 
beginning, has been essentially futile. The paramount 
problem is one not of words but of action. It is how 
to prevent that economic and political crash in Germany 
which M. Poincaré so patiently and confidently awaits, 
and how, in face of the French occupation of the Ruhr, 
to help the German Government to set its finances in 
order and restore industrial prosperity at least in other 
parts of the country. British interests demand the 
recreation of a prosperous Germany. Recognition of 
that fact has underlain every step that the British 
Government has taken during the past four months ; 
but there would be an advantage, we think, in its being 
definitely and officially acknowledged. Such an acknow- 
ledgment would, of itself, go far to restore confidence 
in Germany, to check the catastrophic depreciation of 
the mark, and to avert the irretrievable economic chaos 
Which is threatened. No more effective step could 
probably be taken at this moment than a declaration 
by the British Government that the economic restora- 
tion of Germany is the keystone of its European policy ; 
and after M. Poincaré’s Note, with its flat refusal to 
consider British opinion, we cannot see that there is 
anything that need hinder such a declaration. There 
are certain practical steps towards the same end which 
a be taken in the near future, but the position in 
MI is very desperate and dangerous, and the 

urgent step, as it seems to us, is for the British 
vernment to make it clear to Germany and to the 


world that the German Government may confidently 
rely on full British support in any honest efforts which 
it may make to retrieve its financial position, and revive 
German trade. M. Poincaré’s Note is a flat challenge, 
and Great Britain has no other alternative than to 
accept that challenge or else to swallow the most direct 
and unqualified rebuff that has ever been received in 
Downing Street. The aim of the British Government 
is, if possible, to prevent the political and economic 
chaos which French policy is calculated to create in 
Germany. What can it do in furtherance of that aim ? 
That—and not any problem of milliards or legalities— 
is the question which Mr. Baldwin and his colleagues 
have now to consider, and to answer. 


THE FREE STATE ELECTIONS 


[FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN IRELAND.] 


N the Treaty controversy, Mr. de Valera boasted, as if 
I it were a virtue, that he was “sick and tired of politics.” 
The remark was another proof of his inability to 
understand the people for whom he professes to speak. 
Irishmen of all sections are heartily weary of the ban placed 
on politics during the last five years, and the frantic rush 
of candidates for seats in the new Dail is a legitimate 
reaction against the unnatural suppression enforced by 
Sinn Fein in the days when it wielded autocratic powers. 
Abstention from the British Parliament was accepted purely 
as a war measure, and it is notorious that drastic intimidation 
was required to make it effective. Abstention from the 
Free State Oireachters is so futile and illogical that even 
if the Irregulars were in a position to back up their prohibition 
by force, it is questionable if the boycott could succeed. 
While the swarm of candidates has its embarrassments 
for Mr. Cosgrave and his colleagues, it sounds the death knell 
of their opponents’ hopes, for the simple reason that, as 
everybody is aware, the eagerness of individuals to be 
representatives faithfully reflects the eagerness of the 
electorate to be represented. 

The one crumb of comfort to the Irregulars has been the 
arrest of Mr. de Valera. If as good Republicans they profess 
to be outraged, as expert electioneers they do not trouble 
to conceal their delight. Their estimate of the value of the 
Ennis episode as an election asset is shown by the prompt 
decision to contest all the Clare seats, and to double the 
number of their candidates throughout the country. This 
is strictly in keeping with the tradition that platform 
eloquence is a poor substitute for the mute appeal of a candi- 
date behind prison bars. ‘“ Put them in to get them out,” 
was the slogan of Sinn Fein in the days when Dublin 
Castle, by wholesale internments, was obligingly playing 
into its hands at the expense of the Redmondites. The 
cry is now being raised more loudly than ever, but the 
spell no longer works as it did. If the arrest costs the 
Government votes, and perhaps seats, in Clare it has 
strengthened instead of diminishing their prestige in the 
constituencies. Outgoing Ministers have won popular 
confidence by their determination and readiness to take 
risks. A refusal to accept Mr. de Valera’s challenge would 
have been interpreted as a confession of weakness by their 
followers no less than their opponents, and must have 
diverted votes to unofficial Treatyites from Cumann na ri 
Gaedheal candidates. Nevertheless, the actual business of 
the arrest could easily have been managed in a less drastic 
and melodramatic fashion. To send armed troops into a 
packed meeting might have resulted in an Irish Peterloo. 
That it did not was due less to the skill and tactfulness 
of the soldiers and their officers, who were not unnaturally 
flustered and jumpy, than to the fact that Irish crowds 
have, nowadays, little to learn in the art of getting quickly 
to cover when the bullets begin to fly. 

As polling day approaches tempers are getting more 
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fiery. Broken heads are no novelty in Irish elections, 
but the real novelty is that heads are once again 
being broken in the orthodox fashion. Whereas a few 
months ago arguments were settled by revolvers, fire- 
eaters now find it more prudent to rely on sticks and stones, 
and are slower to use them than they would have been in 
the piping times of peace. The Belfast papers make 
merry over what they call the “Free Fight Election,” 
but as a matter of fact the Southern contests up to the 
present have produced fewer casualties than are the rule 
when Orange votes are polled. If one were to accept 
the anti-Treatyite view, one would imagine that this election 
was being fought against a military tyranny without 
parallel in ancient or modern times. Yet it was the 
anti-Treatyites who set the example of interrupting and 
breaking up their opponents’ meetings, and who still 
indulge assiduously in this practice without any effective 
interference from tyrants who are denounced as more 
bloody-minded than the heroes of Amritsar and Petrograd’s 
Red Sunday. 

The appeal of the Irregulars is a denial that reason 
counts for anything in Irish politics. It is typical of 
their attitude that while their cry is “‘ Up the Republic,’’ 
the war-song with which their meetings conclude runs as 
follows: 

So up de Valera! He’s the champion of the Right ; 

We'll follow him to battle neath the orange, green and white, 

When next we tackle England we’ll beat her in the fight, 

And we'll crown de Valera King of Ireland ! 

The difficulty of reconciling a king with a Republic is a 
trifle to casuists who in one breath proclaim that they are 
pledged to die in a forlorn hope against countless odds, 
and in the next sue for votes on the plea that candidates 
for martyrdom will not be expected to make good their 
pledges as the mere threat of fighting will bring England 
to her knees. Miss MacSwiney protests that Republicans 
alone express the popular will, and then goes on to say that 
“if 99.99 per cent. of the people voted heart and soul 
for the inclusion of Ireland in the British Empire, and for 
the King, one ninety-ninth per cent. would be right, and 
bound in honour, to fight against that.” The knowledge 
that logic-chopping of this kind no longer impresses the 
average Irishman merely inspires its professors to wilder 
flights. They rage like Biblical prophets against a stiff- 
necked and iniquitous generation which declines to wander 
longer in the wilderness, and demands more substantial 
fare than the manna of Document No. 2. The high priests 
of the movement are not its strongest influence. Their 
harangues would count for little were it not for the pressure 
of steady and systematic intimidation behind the scenes. 
In more than one constituency there are threats that those 
who refuse to vote Republican will have their houses 
burned, and the pleasant practice has been adopted of 
collecting for funds while canvassing for votes, with the 
reminder that the names of all who fail to subscribe are 
being noted for future action. This sort of coercion may 
have a bigger effect on polling day than the majority of 
Treatyites are willing to admit. At the same time the 
belief is hardening that the Irregulars cannot hope at the 
most for more than 30 seats, or less than one-fifth of the 
Dail, which would mean for all practical purposes their 
extinction as a political party. 

The Government resolutely stick to their line that while 
they are not in a position to work miracles they can 
guarantee security and good order. Instead of apologising 
for what Republicans regard as their sins, they openly 
glory in them. They not only admit that they have 
imprisoned and executed more ruthlessly than Dublin 
Castle, but declare that should a similar crisis again arise 
they will take even more drastic measures. Instead of 
seeking to explain away the Flogging Act, they announce 
that, while they hold office, they are determined to make 
Ireland very unsafe for criminals. Intellectuals and 
sentimentalists are shocked, though scarcely, one imagines, 





—— 


to the point of preferring the smooth promises of the 
Irregulars to the excessively plain speaking of Mr. Cosgraye 
and his colleagues. Few Irishmen, who face the facts 
impartially, entertain any doubt that the spirit which 
inside the last twelve months brought the country to the 
verge of destruction demands sharper treatment than 
doses of rose-water. Had Mr. de Valera, instead of deciding 
upon “the simple quit” as he calls it, accepted the 
amnesty and surrendered the hidden arms, he would have 
deprived the Government of their best card. As it is 
they can argue convincingly, and the contention is sup- 
ported by the admissions of anti-Treatyites, that the 
wreckers and war-makers are merely awaiting a favourable 
opportunity to renew the struggle. 

Mr. Cosgrave cannot be charged with rigging a khaki 
election. If the war is over for the time being, the men 
who waged it do not even pretend to have abandoned their 
policy. In these circumstances the great majority who 
ask only for peace may be trusted to give their first 
preferences to the politicians who made peace possible, 
and are prepared to maintain it at all hazards. Mr. Cos- 
grave’s position would have been still stronger had more 
care been taken in the selection of rank and file candidates 
by Cumann na ri Gaedheal. The obvious weakness of the 
team is counteracted to some extent by the fact that, 
with some exceptions, the Independents have put no 
better material into the field. They are still further 
hampered by their failure to evolve any concrete scheme 
framed with a view to national needs instead of to the 
advancement of sectional interests. “A. E.,’’ writing in the 
Irish Homestead, expresses very pungently the general 
view. ‘We are afraid,” he says, “we shall have a con- 
siderable body of deputies who will get into the Dail, 
and do their thinking afterwards. But how, if from long 
disuse, the mind will refuse to function? We found in 
one county two candidates who gave not the slightest hint 
what their ideas were, but they announced that they 
were going to sit, act and vote with their party, and this 
party would formulate a policy once it was elected. For 
such problematical policies are electors requested to give 
their votes.” 

Labour has shown more insight than any other section 
in mobilising its best men, and in refusing to contest seats 
where it has not a reasonable chance of success. Though 
the split in the Transport Workers is still an obstacle it 
is not likely, except in Dublin, to tell heavily against the 
chances of Labour candidates. 


THE DOCKERS GO BACK 


[FROM A CORRESPONDENT. ] 
a ee a struggle as obstinate as it was from the 


outset hopeless, the London dockers have returned 
to work. Although for some time past men have 


been gradually dribbling back, the main body of the | 


strikers preserved their solidarity to the last, even remaining 
out a day longer in order that all sections might be able to 
effect a simultaneous resumption. Regarded simply 4s 4 
display of determination and mutual loyalty, the strike was 
a really remarkable affair. The men had no Union behind 
them. Most of them indeed were deliberately fighting 
against the Union to which they belonged. They had no 
strike pay, and no well-known leaders round whom they 
could rally. Their battle was a soldiers’ battle pure and 
simple ; for, though there were enough and to spare of 
outside leaders offering to conduct the struggle, the strikers 
would have none of them. They gave Mr. Tom Mann 4 
broad hint to mind his own business; they politely but 
firmly requested the Communist Party to let them alone. 
They were helped, indeed, by the relief, accorded either to 
the strikers themselves or to their families by the Board, of 
Guardians in the riverside districts ; but that form of help 
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has been available in previous disputes, and has not sufficed 
to hold the men together. The reasons for the strike and 
for its long continuance go deeper, and are well worth a 
little study. 

Above all, we believe, the strike owed its strength and its 
istence to a keen sense of injustice. The fall in wages 
inst which the men struck only became operative if, by 

the end of June, the cost of living fell to not more than 69 
points above the pre-war level. According to the official 
figures, it fell by enough, and only just enough, to make 
the reduction operative. Moreover, having fallen just to 
that point, it began at once to rise again as soon as the wage 
reduction had been duly ratified. Quite wrongly, we believe, 
but still naturally, the men got the idea that the fall had 
been deliberately engineered, and that the Ministry of 
Labour had been monkeying with the figures in the 
employers’ interest. Moreover, the agreement under which 
the wage reduction took place was made a year ago, and 
most of the men had either forgotten all about it or had 
never heard of it at all. The position, as it appeared to 
them, was that their wages were being reduced just when 
wages in other trades were turning and beginning to rise, 
and that this was being accomplished by a piece of deliberate 
sharp practice. 

It is easy enough to say that their suspicions were all 
wrong, and that they were the victims, not of foul play, but 
of a bit of very bad luck. A fall of one point less last 
month and a rise of one point less this month would have 
left the cost of living precisely where it is, and the dockers 
a shilling a day better off in wages. It was hard luck, and 
it is not surprising, in view of the way it happened, that it 
was thought to be something worse. The agreement that 
allowed it to happen that way was, as we have pointed out 
before, a faulty agreement, and ought never to have been 
signed. If the cost of living is to be a factor in wage agree- 
ments, it ought to be a constant factor, operating through 
a regular sliding scale. If that were so, hard luck on one 
occasion would be compensated by good luck on another. 
But the dockers have no guarantee that, if the cost of living 
rises again, their wages will rise with it. 

We have to reckon, then, first with a very keen sense of 
injustice among the men concerned in the strike. They 
thought they had been done, when they had been mainly 
unfortunate. And, taking this view, they were bewildered 
and angered when their official leaders categorically ordered 
them to accept the wage reduction imposed by the 
employers. There was nothing else for the leaders to do. 
They had made the agreement, and the men had accepted 
it. Things had turned out badly; but that gave no 
excuse for dishonouring a pact duly made. The leaders 
did not suspect the Ministry of Labour or the employers of 
deliberately manipulating the figures and said so. But to 
men with the sense of injustice this attitude on the part of 
the leaders only fanned the flames of anger. The strike 
became a struggle against the Trade Union leaders fully as 
much as against the employers. 

_ As soon as the strike actually took place, there were 
inevitably cross-currents. The stevedores in London long 
occupied a privileged position above that of the ordinary 
docker. They lost this position in the consolidation of 
wages and conditions after the war; but when all the 
other sectional Unions merged their identity in the Transport 
and General Workers’ Union, the stevedores insisted on 
keeping their independence. The strike became to them a 
means of asserting themselves against the larger Union, and 
perhaps—who could tell ?—of regaining their lost position 
as leaders of Trade jUnionism in London now. The 
lightermen, a small but highly specialised section which did 
throw in its lot with the Transport Union, were also restive 
and tenacious of the autonomy they felt their due. These 
two groups became the leaders of the strike movement. 
a... struggle against the employers ends for the time with 
_ termination of the strike. But will the struggle with 
Trade Union leaders also end? Some weeks ago the 


strikers announced their determination to break away 
from the Transport Workers’ Union, and to form, for the 
Port of London alone, a new and independent Society. 
Their last act, after deciding to return to work, was to re- 
affirm their faith in this new Society, and to declare it officially 
constituted. When the time came to renew the struggle with 
the employers, they would fight, they said, with a Union 
of their own behind them. Already 18,000 men had pro- 
mised to join the Amalgamated Society of Stevedores, 
Lightermen and Dockers of the Port of London. So far 
from returning broken to the Union which had “ let them 
down,” they were only calling a truce in order that they 
might equip themselves for a further struggle. 

Talking, of course, is easy; and it is one thing to give 
a Union a name and quite another to bring it into effective 
existence and secure for it recognition of its representative 
claims. Still, Unions have ere now arisen out of strike 
movements—even unsuccessful movements—and “ break- 
away” Societies have many times become in due course 
respectable and recognised. The new Union movement 
cannot be dismissed as obviously foredoomed to failure, 
and there seems to be no doubt that it has the serious 
support of a considerable section of the men concerned. 
There is a real danger that, out of the anger and sense of 
injustice which have been aroused, a lasting split may come 
in the ranks of the waterside workers. 

We say a danger, because the success of the new Union 
movement would obviously in this case be unfortunate. 
Where new Unions have established themselves in the past, 
it has been usually among groups of workers largely unor- 
ganised, and at the expense of exclusive Societies devoted 
rather to sectional interests than to the service of all. In 
this case, the Transport Union is all-inclusive, and the 
charge against it is of being too broad rather than too 
narrow. Moreover, the strikers cannot even hope to bring 
over all the London transport workers to their Society. 
They can only exist side by side with the established Union : 
they cannot supersede it. Their success, therefore, would 
only bring back the old chaos of conflicting Unions, from 
which the Port of London has but recently and painfully 
escaped. Those whose memory goes back to the London 
docks before the war will remember how the attempts to 
establish decent conditions were again and again thwarted 
by inter-Union rivalries and the weakness arising from a 
multiplicity of competing Societies. 

The Transport Workers’ Union has made its mistakes ; 
but it has done a very great deal to make conditions better. 
They are bad enough now, by reason of the slump; but 
they would be far worse but for the Shaw award and the 
other agreements standardising hours and terms of employ- 
ment which the Union has successfully concluded. It is 
madness—even if it is an intelligible act of madness—to 
break away, because on this one occasion the judgment of 
the leaders has been at fault, and bad luck has brought the 
mistake home. The London dock workers have shown the 
fine stuff of which they are made: surely what they want 
is the chance of displaying their firmness and solidarity in a 
more hopeful cause. Yet, if they divide their forces 
between two rival Unions, not only can they have no chance 
of making things better, but they can hardly even hope 
to hold the concessions which they have gained. The 
process of decasualisation will be indefinitely arrested : 
and the chance of securing any form of maintenance will 
be gone. 

What is wanted above all at this moment is a continuance 
at work of the solidarity shown under strike conditions. 
The cost of living has moved up again, so that the reduction 
made last month is no longer justifiable on the basis of the 
official figures. With the united backing of the men, the 
Union leaders can re-open the wages question, and press 
the employers to restore the wages lost only by an accidental 
fall in prices which has already been reversed. Without 
united backing, they can do nothing. With it, the solidarity 
shown during the strike will be a positive asset insuring 
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some measure of respect for any reasonable claim that they 
may advance. 

We hear often that there are “ too many Trade Unions 
and too few Trade Unionists.” Slowly, the Trade Union 
movement by amalgamation and re-grouping improves its 
organisation, and makes easier the conclusion of standard 
agreements and the enforcement of uniform conditions. 
This is generally recognised as a great gain, resulting in 
improved terms of employment and the elimination of 
much unproductive bickering. Better organisation becomes 
impossible if disputes withina Union are made the occasion, 
even under great provocation, of starting ‘“* breakaway ” 
Societies. The proper course for those aggrieved—for the 
London dock workers in this case—is to apply themselves 
to securing redress through the democratic means which 
the constitution of their Union provides. They can rest 
assured that their leaders also have learnt lessons from the 
recent dispute; the task for all now is so to refashion the 
Union and its policy as to avoid a repetition of past mistakes 
and to insure the continued solidarity of all sections within 
a common organisation responsive to their needs. The 
strike has shown what reserves of strength the men possess : 
they will be well-advised not to waste that strength in 
internal disputes, but to apply it to struggling as a united 
body in a cause that promises success. 


CONTINUED 


N England I have certainly often joined in the laugh 
I against people who live in long suburban avenues in 
little red brick houses with names like ** Chatsworth,” 

** Sandringham,” and “ Portofino.” That a public house 
should have a name has to me, as to others, seemed to 
be a delightful thing; but that a private house should 
have a name, when it was in a street or an avenue and 
might have had a number, has seemed scarcely less offensive 
than a war profiteer’s signet ring or the loud tie of the 
son of a too nouveau riche. I remember how profoundly 
alarmed—nay, shocked—I felt when, on taking up my 
home in a small villa, I found the painters about to renew 
on the gateposts the traditional name of the place, 
“* Belgrave House.” Yet, had I been a publican, I should 
have felt no scruples about hanging out a sign from my 
house bearing some such name as “* The Swan’s Neck ”’ or 
“The Chained Bull” or * The Prodigal’s Return.” Is it 
foolish oversensitiveness that makes this difference between 
public houses and private ones? Or may it not be that 
the publicans of England have preserved a finer tradition 
in the naming of their houses than the burgesses? The 
burgess was too often tempted to let his snobbishness, 
rather than his fancy, roam in the choice of an address. 
The name of his house expresses his self-importance instead 
of his playfulness. He would rather live in a house called 
* Hatfield ” than in a house called “* The Blue Posts” or 
“The Green Dragon.” I do not mean that a majority 
of suburban houses have names so palatial as “* Hatfieid.”’ 
But there have, since the middle of last century, been a 
sufficiently large number that have fallen victims to 
pretentiousness to make the fastidious town-dweller feel 
that there is safety in numbers. Even so, I think the 
reaction against the naming of houses has gone too far. 
It is natural to give names to anything we like, or even 
to anything that we don’t like very much but have to live 
with. Do not the soldiers during a war give names to the 
very guns—“*Long Tom” and “Big Bertha” and 
“Archie”? Give a child a ball, and within twenty-four 
hours it will have named it “ Pobble” or “ Pamby.” A 
man of genius buys a motor-car and calls it ‘* Gladys.”’ 
I know a man who calls his anthracite stove “ Lucy.” Sir 


James Barrie created something of a sensation by calling 
the stomach “ Little Mary,” but, long before Sir James 
had written a play, men who really loved their stomachs 
had given them personal names. 


I knew one man who 


— 


called that part of his body “ Alice,” and who, when he 
was thirsty, would look at his watch and say, “ It’s time 
Alice had a bottle of stout.” He used to describe the 
long walks he and Alice had together, chiefly along country 
roads that led from inn to inn, and the pleasant time they 
had in “ The Goat” and “* The White Horse,” and such 
places. He was the most faithful of lovers, and he and 
Alice were never seen apart till the day of their death, 
which their friends described as a case of double suicide, 
but for which the doctor, too tender-hearted to speak jl] 
of the dead, put the entire blame on alcoholic poisoning, 
Then there are dandies who have names for each of their 
ties and who, when they rise in the morning, say to them. 
selves, “‘Shall I wear George to-day? Or Bobo? 0; 
La Sorciére Verte? I think, perhaps”’—raising the blind 
and looking out at the weather—‘ La Sorciére Verte,” 
The truth is, the naming of things, apart from houses, has 
become in recent times a positive craze. I know one 
household in which the passion for giving everything 4 
name goes to such absurd lengths that, when listening to 
the conversation, you never know whether it is about a 
child or a cat or a hot-water bottle or a clergyman or 
a fountain pen or a motor-car or the bathroom geyser or 
the gardener. We have all but recovered from the 
epidemic of initials that swept over the world during the 
great war, but we still live under a plague of names and 
nicknames for which even the psycho-analysts, exorcising 
their worst in the name of the three great deities, Psyche, 
Libido and Complex, have so far been unable to discover 
a remedy. 

Here, in a seaside resort in France, I confess, I resign 
my prejudice against names, and find them entirely 
charming. There is a little terrace of three wooden houses 
in a street at right angles to the sea. The first house is 
called “ Pif.”” The second is called “ Paf.”’ The third is 
called ‘“ Pouf.” I cannot pass these houses without 
feeling as happy as though I were listening to a gay tune. 
“This Gallic levity!” I say to myself, smiling. ‘“ How 
perfectly charming! How light as a feather compared to 
the more leaden, lumbering, ‘ What-ho-she-bumps ’ humour 
of the more solvent islanders! What gaieté de cour!” 
I go on, becoming more French at every step. ‘* What” 
—relapsing into memories of the nineties—“ joie & 
vivre!” It is obvious that if the names of houses can 
give the passer-by such a run of delightful sensations as 
this—can so introduce him to the spirit of a foreign country 
that he feels all but a naturalised citizen of it—the more 
people who give names to their houses the better. Even 
** Petit Robert” charms me, though it sounds less like 
the name of a house than of a cheese. As for the semi- 
detached villas, one of which is called “Romulus” and 
the other “Remus,” I like them second only to “Pif” 
and “ Paf” and “Pouf.” And yet I should not care for 
any of these houses if they were only “number 3” o 
“* 127,” or, as on the Finchley Road, “999.” They have 
no attractions but their names. I have seen a “ Piedmont” 
in England that could beat any of them. ‘“ Rose de Mai” 
is different. Not only should I like to live—for a summer 
month—in a villa with such a name, but I covet the house 
itself as I covet health or money. This daffodil-coloured 
villa with its deep blue window-frames—the architect 
seems to have put into it his dream of holiday—of sunshine 
and seascape and all the things that could make a mat | 
happy if it were possible for him to be happy without 


= 











ceasing to be a man. Then one steps across the digw 
and comes to the bathing-boxes, and most of these, like 
the houses, seem to have names—possibly the names of 
the houses with which they are connected. One of them, 
I notice, is in a very rickety condition. It is tilted ove 
on its side on a great sandheap, as though it had bee 
blown down in a recent storm, and is, I fancy, no longt 
habitable. It is called “‘ L’Entente Cordiale.” 

On the whole, however, I think the chief charm of 8 
holiday in this part of France has to do not with th 
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houses, or even with the names of the houses, but with 
the crabs. There are shallow pools in the league-long sands 
near where the wreck of a stranded warship is washed 
jnto greater ruin by the two tides, and they are fuller 
of crabs than any I have ever known. Not ordinary 
crabs that you can, but shouldn’t, eat, though there are 
plenty of ordinary crabs, too. What monsters these are, 
by the way! What liars! What cannibals! Their backs 
covered with barnacles, they lie against a stone like a piece 
of the stone, hoping to escape detection, or, with a coat 
of green seaweed on their shells, they sink eye-deep in the 
sand and seem in their stillness to be a part of the bottom 
of the pool. Take a walking-stick, however, and prise 
one of them out of the sand, and I shall be astonished 
if you do not find that he has a smaller crab in his claws, 
waiting till you are gone to make a meal of him. For 
some reason or other, it revolts me to see an animal eating 
another animal of the same kind. I can forgive a man 
for eating a cow, or a bird for eating a fly, or a cat for 
eating—well, not a bird, but at any rate a fish. But dog 
does not eat dog, and man, though the most ferocious of 
animals, does not eat man if he can get anything else to 
eat. Brought up in the old-fashioned school that regards 
these things as all but axiomatic, I confess I was appalled 
to find crab eating crab in almost every depression of 
theshore. Again and again I fought with a large crab for 
a little crab’s life. I did my best not to hurt even the 
large crab, but the vicious way in which he bit with his 
pincers at my walking-stick would have roused a hotter- 
tempered man to reprisals. Even as he fought with his 
pincers, however, he did not forget to hold his victim 
all the faster in his multitude of thin legs. This lay, poor 
thing, curled up as if already beyond hope; and it was 
only when the monster, rolling over in the water, loosened 
a limb for a moment that the other would begin to kick 
and show itself alive. At last, when it was set free, it 
would scuttle underground till the sand was over its eyes, 
while the greater beast made sideways rushes at it and 
had to be driven away till it had disappeared into safety. 
Dear creatures of the seaside, if you behave like this, 
what can you expect of human beings who live in slums 
and suburbs? I trust that being eaten is not so painful 
as it seems to the imagination, but, believe me, this is a 
dangerous example to give to beings so impressionable as 
men and women. We, too, prey upon each other, but 
not to this limit. It is only the sheep and the ox and 
the chicken that have to fear the voracity of our appetites. 
Can you, like us, not establish farms of subject races and 
learn to dine outside the degrees of consanguinity? And 
yet my heart bleeds for you, poor, goggling-eyed monsters, 
that you should have to go without your dinner merely 

use you meet an animal who was brought up on the 
Ten Commandments. Did I do right, did I do wrong, in 
intervening in these family orgies? Did my knightly 
services to the little crabs seem to you mere robbery and 
pillage? If one of you, maddened by the pangs of hunger, 
had bitten me in the leg, I should have had to admit that 
it was but human. All the romances about ogres and 
distressed maidens have been written from the point of 
view of the distressed maidens. No one has given a thought 
to the ogre’s point of view, except a few modern novelists, 
and they are not good novelists. Compare with these 
monsters the little hermit crabs that live in sea-shells. 
How pretty it is to see a company of tiny shells, blue 
and pink and white, walking with tiny crabs under them 
about the edges of a pool. Some of the crabs are no 
larger than a pea: few of them are larger than a bean. 
How a creature with such an array of limb and armature 
can make its home in a small periwinkle shell is one of 
the mysteries of nature. Take up one of the shells in 
your hand, and the crab retires into it as into a kennel. 
~ ve it back in the water, and it is out again wearing its 
Ph ll like a hat as it runs and shambles over the uneven 
Cor of the pool. I am not prepared to say that these 






delightful and amusing creatures do not eat one another 
even as other crabs do. I can go no farther than to say that, 
on the occasion on which I saw one of them approaching 
another in a suspicious manner, the smaller crab did not 
wait till I had time to settle the question by ocular evidence. 
Hence, I shall do my best to go on thinking well of hermit 
crabs. They are such toys—grotesques that might be 
fitted into a fairy’s thimble—as they traffic hither and 
thither with their borrowed houses on their backs, while 
the spotted jellyfishes float above them in their long 
draperies and indolence. Y. Ye 


TROPICAL HYGIENE 
N° medical achievement since Pasteur can compare 


with the discoveries in tropical medicine and their 

application, in our century, to tropical hygiene. 
Some recent documents and proposals furnish the material 
for a survey of this field, where our fellow-countrymen 
sowed the seed and the Americans have reaped the harvest. 
In past years we have discussed the subject here, but only 
very lately has the great story of yellow fever reached its 
final stages. Let us look at the matter first in its purely 
scientific aspects, and later let us reflect upon their socio- 
political implications for a nation which administers so 
much of the Tropics as we do. 

The late Sir Patrick Manson, guided by his observations 
of a disease called filariasis, guessed that a mosquito might 
be responsible for the transmission of malaria. We must 
call him the grand master of tropical medicine and remember 
him always. Of those who followed him the foremost was 
Sir Ronald Ross, still alive and eager for work. He has 
lately published his autobiography*, with a detailed record 
of those researches which culminated, in August 1897, in 
his recognition, under the microscope, of malaria parasites 
in the stomach-wall of an Anopheles mosquito, thus verifying 
the guess of Manson, and making a new epoch in the history 
of mankind. When the facts had been fully worked out, 
it became evident that their application, by means of anti- 
mosquito measures, would involve the conquest of malaria 
and the practical recovery of vast areas of our planet as 
habitable ground for our species. On a small scale, in the 
service of an industrial corporation, Ross himself has done 
such work ; but the outstanding fact is that, in the twenty- 
six years that have elapsed since his discovery was made, 
no British Government has asked him to do the deed of 
which he was pre-eminently capable—to proceed to rid our 
Empire of malaria. To that fact we shall briefly return 
when we have studied the contrast offered by the other 
side of the Atlantic. 

In the year 1900, thanks entirely and indisputably to the 
work of Ross, a team of American Army medical officers, 
headed by the late Major Walter Reed, proved conclusively 
that yellow fever is spread only by the infected female 
Stegomyia mosquito. Thereupon, the Government of the 
United States, unlike any of ours, and duly followed by 
successive Administrations in that country, authorised, 
encouraged and paid for action with the purpose of dealing 
with yellow fever in the territories for which it was re- 
sponsible. The Stegomyia is the domestic mosquito, 
laying her eggs only in water in artificial vessels, such as 
tanks and pails and basins. By depriving her of access to 
such water, and by the screening of houses against such 
mosquitoes as matured, the disease could be effectively 
fought. 

The chief of the campaign was the late Surgeon-General 
Gorgas. He began his work in Cuba, fortunate in the 
result of the Spanish-American War and in the discovery 
of Reed. Rigorous measures taken in Havana exter- 
minated the Stegomyia and made an end of yellow fever 





* Memoirs: with a Full Account of the Great Malaria Problem 
and its Solution. By Ronald Ross. John Murray. 25s. 
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in a city where one in three or four of the inhabitants had 
fallen victims to that disease for centuries. 

Next came the Panama Canal zone, where French 
engineering had been baffled, not for lack of excellent 
apparatus and skill, but by the fact that the workers who 
were imported persisted in dying of yellow fever and 
malaria. If ever the canal was to be made, the workers 
must be kept alive, and this involved war upon the two 
insects which had hitherto succeeded in keeping the two 
oceans apart. Gorgas had military powers and used them. 
It would, I fear, have taken longer under democracy. He 
proscribed alcohol altogether by way of a preliminary to 
getting his orders obeyed ; he established severe penalties 
for leaving any water uncovered, so that the Stegomyia 
might gain access to it; and in a little while he totally 
abolished the insect and the disease which she conveyed. 
At the same time, he vastly reduced malaria; but the 
total abolition of that disease involves extensive measures 
of drainage that take time, for the female Anopheles can 
lay her eggs in any natural puddle or pool or marsh. An 
incidental result of this work was the successful con- 
struction of the Panama Canal. 

These superb results were followed by sanitarians in other 
countries. Dr. Oswaldo Cruz rid Rio de Janeiro of the 
disease, and shortly thereafter Dr. Licéaga did the same 
for Vera Cruz. This work was continued in succeeding 
years until yellow fever was restricted to certain “seed 
beds,” from which, of course, it would occasionally spread 
over considerable areas. 

At this time came the activities of the International 
Health Board of the Rockefeller Foundation, upon the 
Review of which for last year I have drawn for the more 
recent details of this record. There was a fear that the 
opening of the Panama Canal might involve the spread of 
yellow fever to the Orient from its American “ seed-beds,” 
and, accordingly, inquiry was made and the resolve was 
formed to wipe the disease altogether off the earth. 
General Gorgas visited Central and South America in 1916, 
and indicated the foci where, in his view, vigorous action 
should be taken. 

Dr. Noguchi, the famous Japanese bacteriologist of the 
Rockefeller Institute, took the opportunity to study the 
subject in certain of those places and discovered the parasite 
of the disease, which had hitherto escaped detection—in 
signal contrast to the parasite of malaria, which has been 
known for decades. The discovery of the leptospira icte- 
roides—or “‘ slim-spiral jaundice maker ”—has led to great 
advances in the treatment of this most excessively fatal 
disease ; but in our present discussion the whole of treat- 
ment is a trifle: we are proposing to rid our planet in toto 
of one of the greatest scourges of our race, and treatment is 
not worth talking about. 

Five years ago, the fight began in earnest. It was to 
be a fight to a finish. The enemy was not to escape by 
skulking behind frontiers; there were, there are, no 
frontiers in this war. The Governments of the countries 
concerned co-operated with the International Health 
Board. Guayaquil in Ecuador was the scene of work 
begun late in 1918; not a case has been reported since 
June of the following year. Epidemics in Central America 
and in Peru were promptly stopped. National Commissions 
were organised to hold the ground in the chief countries 
concerned. West Africa was a danger spot. Gorgas came 
to London on his way to study the disease there, and in 
London, just three years ago, he died, having recently been 
honoured by the King. He was given a public funeral in 
St. Paul’s Cathedral. His work has not languished since 
his death. Mexico was recognised as the source of infection 
elsewhere, and the Mexican Government invited the co- 
operation of the Board. Last year the comparatively 
small number of reported cases of yellow fever were con- 
fined to Mexico, to a restricted area in Northern Brazil, to 
points on the West Coast of Africa, and to ships en route 
from one of these countries. Dr. George E. Vincent, Presi- 


dent of the Rockefeller Foundation, may well write that: 
“To one familiar with the history of yellow fever, the fact 
that for a whole year Central America, the West Indies 
and all but one country of South America were free from 
the scourge which for nearly two centuries ravaged these 
regions, is strikingly significant. It is hard to realise tha 
this latest phase of the fight on yellow fever began only fiye 
years ago.” 

Meanwhile, in this country, Sir Ronald Ross, from whom 
all the American work derives, and Sir David Bruce, who 
found the trypanosome of African sleeping sickness and the 
tsetse fly which conveys it, are eating their heads off for 
lack of employment, whilst the millions of India languish 
under malaria and all our tropical Empire cries out for the 
application of the tropical hygiene which the New World 
owes to us. LEns, 


DIARY 
Lonpvon, Wednesday. 
Ce new French Note is, I suppose, an improvement 


A LONDON 


on its predecessors. It is better that a fellow. 

traveller on a road, to whom you have addressed 
a polite but urgent inquiry, should turn to you with a 
voluble argument, in place of taking no notice whatever, or 
merely throwing you an off-hand “ No ” over his shoulder, I 
say nothing as to advances of substance. They are trifling, 
and are too heavily bought by the French proposal to lay 
German finance and industry under a strangling interdict, 
subject to the findings of the majority of the Reparations 
Commission, which France controls. But could there be a 
better justification of the new tone and manner of British 
policy than the fact that it has forced France to come into 
the open and defend her policy, in place of merely digging 
herself in in the Ruhr? It is hardly too much to say that a 
few weeks ago the name of Britain was being wiped out of 
the book of European diplomacy. 

” fal 


Any traveller, not in Germany only but in neutral 
Europe, could judge this for himself. We were thought 
to have swallowed the insult by which France, after 
enjoining us to silence, instantly secured the prior power 
of speech for herself, and to have no policy on the Ruhr 
because, in plain language, we were afraid of having one. 
And this was judged to be an abdication. I cannot 
sufficiently underline my belief that this was a drift into 
a fatal error. There was no reason for Britain to abdicate. 
There is a great European public opinion simply waiting 
for her lead, not indeed to a mere anti-French grouping of 
Powers, but to a policy of peaceful reconstruction, 
in which I affirm that the Scandinavian countries, Holland, 
and even one or two Powers now assigned to French 
influence, look to her as the natural leader. I shall b 
surprised that even Belgium is to be reckoned with as 4 
French satellite (as far as she dares be anything else) the 
moment she sees the chance of salvaging her sunken 
trade with Germany. The British Note therefore has beens 
great event in the recovery of the more than _half-lost 
power of England. Before it we stood (ceteris paribus) 1 | 
something like the position of 1805. Now we tend #/ 
that of 1814. ' 

* . * 

I hold, too, that the advance is as safe as it is peaceful 

There is not and cannot be any question of war. And for 








one simple reason. The French opinion that  sustaifs 
Poincaré would wither in an hour if the average French 
man thought he was leading him on to an armed conflict 
with the comrade of 1914. The French want to squee# 
Germany dry of indemnities, but they neither want © 
increase unemployment in Britain nor to empty thet 
country of the scores of thousands of Britons who resort F 
to her in desertion of German and Austrian Spas. 

aeroplane argument therefore is in practice unusable ; 
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it is a horrid bluff and no more. Nevertheless there are 
two grave obstacles to peace between France and this 
country. The first is that the intention of French states- 
manship is in opposition to ours. We want a Europe in 
which a Power we can fairly call Germany exists; Poincaré 
does not; hence the bitterness of his retort on the Germans 
for everything they have done to keep such a Germany 
in being. 
* o * 

And the second is that we have the tremendous lever 
that springs from the illegality of the Ruhr invasion and 
its complicated breach of the Treaty of Versailles. 
Hitherto Poincaré has always avoided or delicately skirted 
this dilemma, contenting himself with mere assertions of 
the voie de fait. I shall be surprised if the argument of the 
French Note really meets it. But if any one wants to 
read an unanswerable argument on the question, I com- 
mend to him the pamphlet, Right and Wrong in the Ruhr 
Valley, just published by British Periodicals (one shilling). 
If I am rightly informed, the author is an international 
lawyer of high authority. In brief, it shows that the 
invasion was an act of war, which Germany was bound to 
resist as a violation of her sovereignty, and therefore of 
all treaty law and custom; that French action doubly 
violated the Treaty in that it falsely assumed France’s 
right to act alone, and to act as she chose, and that her 
“Special Ordinances” in the Rhineland have plunged 
her still deeper into the bog of illegality. Once raised, 
this issue cannot be dropped, unless in fact, if not in form, 
France drops it. This, of course, she can do through a 
virtual withdrawal from the Ruhr, subject to the usual 
face-saving formule. If this is the meaning of the Poincaré 
Note, there may be peace. If not, not. In the latter 
case we shall proceed to the second step in our policy, 
which will be an answer to the German Note, accepting her 
proposal to refer her capacity to pay to international 
inquiry. 

* . * 

There remains the question of time. How long can 
Germany last? I suppose every reasonable man will 
admit that she has made a mess of her finance. The effort 
now is to retrace the errors of tardy and insufficient 
taxation. The only way to that end is to prise open the 
safes and cash boxes where the mass of foreign currency 
lies hid. There is no doubt of its existence. But it will 
be hard to retrieve, for it is the insurance money of German 
industry and German lives. Only if the attempt fails the 
mark must sink to final perdition. I recall the last day 
I spent in Frankfort. Suddenly the demand for foreign 
money which had pursued me all through Germany 
stopped. You could only change it for cheques, which 
could not be banked the day after they were drawn. 
Banks, hotels, the great employers of labour, were alike 
empty of cash. The printers had struck, including the 
employees of the firm entrusted with the printing of new 
note issues; and Frankfort only resumed business when 
the workmen recognised that it was a case of no work, no 
wages. The mark has now fallen to half the value it 
possessed in that desperate hour. 

. » * 

Abroad one heard a good deal of rather frightened talk 
of the attacks on Mr. Baldwin and the ensuing “ crisis ” 
in British politics. But when I saw Lord Birkenhead’s 
signature at the tail of one violent assault in the Poincaré 
press, and perceived the ensuing delicate withdrawal of the 
skirts of the Morning Post from contact with its author, 
It seemed to me a case not of “ crisis” but of “ stunt.” 
It is only a few months since the Tory Party shook 
off Lloyd George, and declared for “freedom and clean 
Politics.” Bonar Law and now Baldwin were the chosen 
instruments of that salutary change. As soon as 
it became clear that the Coalitionist plot was reviving, 
= that the “ Diehards ” threatened to become its dupes, 

balance in the Tory Party, never seriously disturbed, was 


sure to return. As for policy, let me assure my foreign 
friends that Rothermere’s control of the Continental Mail 
gives him a quite fictitious vogue abroad, and that there is a 
strong and united support of the Government’s foreign 
policy in governing, intellectual, industrial and working- 
class England. Here he and the astuter Beaverbrook count 
for a power that, once driven out of the Downing Street 
district, for the country’s good, will simply not be 
allowed to resettle there. The Rothermere judgment 
was well enough tested by its famous choice of 
Bottomley (see the Sunday Pictorial of July, 1915) as 
the man to lead England through the war; its journalism 
is, I doubt not, a poisonous because an utterly ignorant 
thing. But half its sting went out when the war came 
to an end, and most of the other half when the really 
gifted Northcliffe died. What remains is well below the 
survival value of which a statesman of average nerve and 


authority need take account. 
* * * 


One event is, of course, unfortunate, and the Prime 
Minister must take his share of blame for its miscarriage. 
Mr. McKenna should not have been asked to take the 
Chancellorship until the way had been prepared for his 
candidature for the City. He is not a Conservative, and 
he could not be asked to stand for a constituency 
where any such formal profession was required of him. 
The Government, therefore, loses both a great force in 
finance at the moment when that issue commands all 
others, and the Prime Minister is sensibly weakened in 
his guard against Diehard fanaticism. Moreover, he 
has no strong alternative. The new choice for Chancellor 
will probably be Mr. Chamberlain—Mr. Neville, not 
Mr. Austen. It is impossible to deny its slightly acid 
humour. But what measure of liberty are English states- 
men allowed in these inter-familiar jests ? 

- + * 

I came across the late Esterhazy in the closing stages 
of the Dreyfus case when he was a marketable commodity 
rather than a living figure in it. He was not unamusing, 
for he was a “ realist,” and it was unnecessary to discuss 
the foundations of faith and morals with him. Indeed, 
it was his pride to describe himself as disengaged of these 
trifles. ‘“‘ Je suis un homme du seiziéme siécle,” was a 
proud, self-justifying phrase of his which I recall. I 
cannot imagine how any one, lawyer or layman, could 
have missed, not merely the likeness, but the virtual identity 
of his handwriting with that of the bordereau, while his 
story and past fitted perfectly in with the theory of his 
penmanship. His appearance was that of a sick bird of 
prey—not unattractive, but with a warning for the careless 
handler. He looked to be at death’s door, but he seems to 
have had years of life since his gaunt face flitted in and 


out of my seeing. 
WAYFARER. 


Correspondence 


THE BRITISH EMPIRE AND FRANCE 
To the Editor of Tue New STATESMAN. 


Sir,—Just now, as it seems to me, there is a very great 
danger that the French and our rulers should be misled as 
to the real feelings of the British people by the continual 
suppression in the London press of any comments unfavourable 
to France, while admitting the most grotesque adulation of 
that country to the disparagement of our own. I have in 
mind particularly a long letter by Sir Valentine Chirol on 
page 6 of the Times of August 15th. Will you allow me to 
express shortly what I believe to be the views of all our men 
who have fought in the war on land or at sea, and of very 
many others here? It is quite beside the question whether 
the terms of the Treaty of Versailles—a treaty so bad that 
from the first it has been assumed that it was only made to 
be amended—were worse or better than the possible terms 
of Germany, if she had won, worse than the terms of 1870, 
or the terms which might have been imposed after the devasta- 
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tion of the Palatinate, or of the Treaty of Utrecht or Ryswick 
or 1763. It doesn’t matter if Herr Stresemann is a hater of 
England; his attitude of hatred and jealousy towards our 
great Empire is the normal view of most Frenchmen as well 
as Germans. It is no question of morals or even of manners ; 
between the Frenchman and the German there isn’t a pin to 
choose. They are equally brutal, equally vindictive, to the 
weak and to the fallen. 

The dog fight between the Frenchman and the German over 
Lorraine and the Ruhr has gone on since the days of Charle- 
magne, and will continue until some Eastern peoples wipe out 
the European civility. For us, armed action on the Continent 
for the benefit of either party is impossible. If taken it must 
be for our own advantage, for this dog fight is no business of 
ours ; provided always, however, that two factors of our existence 
are undisturbed by it—our foreign trade and the freedom due 
to our command of the sea. Both of these the French, by their 
occupation of the Ruhr, and by their building of submarines 
and aeroplanes against us with the funds available for repara- 
tions, are injuring. We who otherwise care nothing which dog 
in the eternal fight is uppermost for the moment, are bound 
to guard against such domination of Europe by either as would 
injure our trade and safety. Sir Valentine in his letter suggests 
that we should put aside our own interests and see things 
** from the point of view of an ally who fought for four and a 
half years shoulder to shoulder to us,”’ not, as he asserts, for 
our existence, but for his own, and who since the war has con- 
sidered to our ruin nothing but his own interests. 

Consider a few facts of history. For a period of some 200 
to 300 years we and the Germans have fought side by side to 
keep the French out of the Ruhr. With them “ shoulder to 
shoulder” we have met “ our dear ally” seeking “* security,” 
as he calls it, at Blenheim on the way to Vienna, at Minden, 
Hastenbeck, Dettingen and various other places around the Ruhr, 
at Oudenarde, Malplaquet, Waterloo and elsewhere in Flanders, 
and by ourselves or with other allies at Ciudad Rodrigo, Badajoz 
and various other places in Spain and Portugal, and in Egypt 
on the way to his eternal objective, India. France has always 
been seeking security in Europe, at Marengo, Moscow, Jena, 
Austerlitz. Our sailors—Hood, Hawke, Keppel, Jarvis, Rodney, 
Nelson—have guarded against his transports seeking security 
in these islands, and have fought his fleets in every sea in the 
world. It is to France that we owe the loss of our American 
colonies ; France in the hour of our most grievous distresses 
formed against us the armed neutrality of 1780; France issued 
the Berlin decrees against our commerce; France made a 
treaty behind our backs at Angora; France deserted us at 
Chanak. If we are to consider the four and a half years in 
which we fought to save France from the Germans, put this 
and our interests against it. 

The history of our Empire, and the two or three centuries 
of our relations with France, are summed up in the same issue 
of the Times (page 10, column 5) by M. Raiberti, the French 
Minister of Marine. “ France,” he says, “had two frontiers 
to protect, a land frontier and a sea frontier. Her land frontier 
has been subject to continual invasion ’”—which is a grotesque 
lie—‘“‘ and her attention has too often been distracted from 
the sea,” and he looks to “a navy within the limits of her 
financial resources.”” Nobody threatens her at sea. Hitherto 
we have beaten her at sea because the German has held her 
attention to the Rhine. Now, having crushed with our assist- 
ance her neighbour on land, she is arming against our Empire 
at sea. If it be answered that our instinct turns to the hard- 
working, scientific German as the greater menace to our trade, 
the reply is—first, that he has no outlook on the Mediterranean ; 
second, that the only way in which a trading nation like our- 
selves can meet competition is by better work and more of it. 
—Yours, etc., J. W. JEUDWINE. 


THE INDUSTRIAL OUTLOOK 


To the Editor of THe New STATESMAN. 

Sir,—With reference to your interesting article on the 
* Industrial Outlook” this week, I should like to emphasise a 
further point which is often overlooked. I refer to the position 
of boys who have left school during the past few years. A 
large proportion of these boys have been unable to obtain 
any employment whatever ; a small proportion have obtained 
jobs as errand boys, or jobs of a similar unskilled nature ; 
only a very small proportion have obtained work in which 
any pretence is made to teach them a skilled trade. If and 
when trade revives the bulk of these boys, who must now 
number scores of thousands, will be considered by the employers 


—— 


as too old to be taught a trade,and, on the other hand, the 
boys themselves will be disinclined to accept the low 
which are the necessary corollary to learning a skilled opera. 
tion. The result will be to force them into the ranks of the 
unskilled. 

These boys, when added to those alluded to in your article, 
i.e., boys who attained the age of eighteen during the war, wil] 
constitute practically a generation of unskilled workers, anq 
the problem employers will shortly be faced with is the dearth 
of skilled men. The results, in wages disputes and possible 
loss of orders through inability properly to execute them, | 
leave with experts to ascertain. What concerns me is the 


provision of measures at once to meet the situation. Is there 

no remedy ?—Yours, etc., C. Wane. 
Sheffield, August 21st, 1923. 

RESIDENTIAL SCHOLARSHIPS IN PARIS 


To the Editor of Tut New STATESMAN. 

Srr,—British women students wishing to spend the coming 
academic year studying in Paris may like to know that three 
residence scholarships for British graduates studying at the 
Sorbonne or cther institution of higher learning in Paris are 
offered by the American University Women’s Club, 4 Rue 
de Chevreuse. 

The value of each scholarship is 350 francs per month for 
nine months, and the rates charged by the club are such that 
each scholar would need to pay an additional 500 francs a 
month, i.e., about £60 for the nine months. 

The club is admirably situated in a quiet street near the 
Luxembourg Gardens, and is most comfortably furnished and 
equipped with every convenience. Each resident has a good 
study-bedroom and the use of several excellent public rooms, 
including a first-rate restaurant. There is a library, a large 
lecture and dancing hall, and a pleasant garden. 

Applicants for these scholarships should send their names, 
stating their age, academic qualifications and proposed course 
of study, to the Secretary, International Federation of University 
Women, 92 Victoria Street, S.W.1, not later than Sep- 
tember 15th. Each application should be supported by at 
least two references permitted to persons well acquainted 
with the candidate’s career.—Yours, etc., 

THEODORA BOSANQUET, 
Secretary, International Federa- 

tion of University Women. 


92 Victoria Street, S.W.1. 


HIGH-BROWS 


To the Editor of THE New STATESMAN. 

Srr,—Mr. Turner’s friend who, he admitted, told him his 
article upon the National Theatre scheme would damp rather 
than stimulate enthusiasm for it, had my sympathy ; and his 
next article (August 11th), at any rate in my breast, went near 
to extinguishing it altogether. I am “a high-brow” myself. 
Discrimination enters as pleasure in itself into my response to 
literature and art, and I was born—and for few things am | 
more thankful—with the cluster of qualities necessary for 
discriminating. But thankful as I am for them, I would refuse 
them if possession forced me to feel such contempt for those 
unlike me as Mr. Turner’s article exhibits. He calls such people 
** ourang-outangs ” and “ lost souls,” because they enjoy poor 
jokes and because he cannot imagine them enjoying Tchekov’s 
plays ; and the final touch, which defines his attitude, is added 
when he says that he has not the smallest desire to help them 
to enjoy anything better, or the smallest hope of doing 5. 
**I have no belief in this improvement business,” he declares; 
yet in the same breath he asks the “ ourang-outangs ” to pay 
for a National Theatre where good plays are to be performed. 
“Improve” is certainly a condescending word; but if the 
function of criticism is not to comment upon excellence and 
make it clear to others, to expose bad work and make them 
aware of its badness, what is its function? Mr. Turner 3s § 
critic; if these are not his aims, what are they? “ High 
brows” are regarded with suspicion, not because they dit 
criminate, but because they are sometimes arrogant. What 
people in whose experience Art and Literature are unimportant 
resent is precisely the spirit which inspired Mr. Turner’s article. 
Naturally they meet contempt with contempt—and vel 
properly. Art has many mansions, but Life has more. They 
know that, though they may not be aware how much art ca? 
enrich life. They know, too, that those who do not 


be superior to themselves in one important respect.—Yours, et 
T. C, Brep. 
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Miscellany 
THE GIRL TO HER CHANCE- 
CHILD 


OME nights are made for courtin’, 
Nights when a new-born moon 
Lies like a bairn in a cradle o’ trees 
An’ the rockin’ sounds like incomin’ seas, 
An’ the young wind whistles a tune. 


Some nights are made for matin’, 
Nights when a moon is round 
An’ shines alike on wed an’ unwed, 
When bracken an’ ling make a bonnie bed, 
An’ pillow, a blaeberry mound. 


Some nights are made for cryin’, 
Nights when a moon is lost, 

When hullets call from the byre-eave : 

(O that a lad should love an’ leave 
An’ a lass alone pay the cost). 


An’ some nights are made for achin’ 
Heart-breakin’ Love-begot ! 

Be canny with lads an’ let them sing 

Ontil one gives you a gowden ring, 
Then forget your Mother’s lot. 


Dorotuy Una RATCLIFFE. 


Art 


FRENCH DRAWINGS AT THE 
LEICESTER GALLERIES 


PART from modern movements such as cubism, 
A impressionism and other self-conscious esthetic 
tendencies, a spirit has come into modern art 

which can only be described as Oriental. (I do not refer 
to those superficial borrowings such as appear in vellum 
bound copies of Omar Khayyam or to Whistler’s cursory 
gleanings from Japan.) How close can be even unconscious 
approach between East and West can be illustrated by 
placing certain drawings by Claude beside others by Seshu ; 
“La Campagne de Rome,” for instance, has an extra- 
ordinary resemblance to certain works of the Japanese 
master. But it is with conscious imitation of the East 
in modern art I am concerned. Meier-Graefe, in his 
life of Degas (Benn. £2 2s.), gives an interesting account 
of the introduction of the works of Hokusai into 
Paris, Braquemond, the etcher, discovered a volume 
of Hokusai drawings in the possession of his 
friend Delatre, the printer. ‘“ You saw half of a 
queer boat, which seemed to be growing out of a land- 
Scape which looked as if it had been forged out of one 
piece ; you saw the apex of a cone, on top of which there 
were a few white blotches. There were bridges which 
extended from somewhere or other over an immense 
smooth blue plane.” Braquemond persuaded Delatre to 
give him the book, which he used to show to his friends, 
interpreting its weird pictures.” “The boat was a 
t in motion, the cone a mountain, the white patches 
were snow and the bridge stretched over an expanse of 
— water.” The necessity for such interpretation shows 
Ow much the artistic consciousness has changed since then. 





From the East came a germ that infected all Paris. ‘ The 
old man mad about drawing” after ninety years’ study 
had learnt how to draw a face in one stroke—‘ ovals 
without mouth or eyes which were more vital than all 
the portraits of the Paris academicians put together”; 
and through all the ’isms of the last seventy years this 
stimulus has quietly and insidiously fermented in the 
Western mind. 

One practical difference between the modus operandi 
of Western art since the Renaissance, and Eastern art, 
lies in the point at which the artist’s idea is committed to 
paper. With the Western artist much thinking goes on 
during the process of transferring it; while with the 
Oriental the idea is completed in the mind beforehand. 
The difference in the results of the two methods can be 
quickly appreciated. The first tends to a rugged accom- 
plishment ; the second to a withdrawn, intensified and 
philosophic art. We meet something of this quality here in 
Picasso’s drawing of an old man and a little girl. It is 
by no means, as a critic has suggested, a naive drawing ; 
simple in its immediate statement, there is complexity in 
the conception which preceded execution. The whole is 
in the outline, helped to some extent by the simplest 
tinting ; the idea, Youth and Age, is perfectly expressed. 
Again, in his little pencil drawing of a nude figure we get 
a complete impression of solidity. True, here the line is 
more “ painted,” and is not carried through, as it were, in a 
single stroke; but the principle is the same. We are 
far more keenly cognisant of the modelling stated in its 
outline than we are of even the shaded modelling of the 
Delacroix drawing of a scene from Faust. 

It must not be thought, of course, that the East has 
always had the monopoly of this mode of expression, 
any more than in music the West has had the monopoly of 
melody, only the genius of the East has developed wholly 
along that direction. Millet’s drawing of a peasant woman, 
for instance, is an example of much the same thing, and it 
was, we may be sure, quite uninfluenced by Eastern art. 
This is a beautiful example of expression of form by line, 
which is not, please, the same as calling it as “ an outline 
drawing.” Meier-Graefe discovers certain similarities be- 
tween Hokusai’s drawings and those of Rembrandt, and 
one feels a certain similarity between Rembrandt and 
this drawing of Millet’s. Again, a very fine drawing 
of a rocky landscape by Derain has something in common 
with a Bellini, who himself touches the fringes of the East. 
It would be a mistake then to think of Eastern and 
Western art as being utterly different. 


The Pisarro’s nude and the nude by Rodin are, of course, 
a different matter. The latter is a sculptor’s outline drawing, 
and not a very good one at that, though interesting in the 
light of the present inquiry. On such a_ sensuously 
romantic temperament as Rodin’s we do not expect 
Oriental art to have had much influence. He and Delacroix 
are the opposites by which we may judge, in others, the 
strength of this drift in art. 

When we come to the Cézanne drawings, it may be 
argued that Cézanne expressed himself rather in masses 
than in line; and in a sense this is substantially true. 
Yet we feel in the diligence with which Cézanne searches 
for the limits of his masses, and in the linear rhythms 
of his design, the same principle. The drawing of Monte 
Victoire is as much an expression by line as are Hokusai 
ovals. M. Vollard tells us how Cézanne, while painting 
his pictures, continually outlined boldly; then, affirming 
that there was no such thing as outline, painted them out. 
But if there were no outlines in Nature, there were at least 
limits to masses—and he would replace the outlines. It 
was characteristic of his experimental temperament that he 
seemed never finally to make up his mind. Cézanne is 
frequently spoken of as a genius unfulfilled; contrast- 
ing the drawings shown here with those of Delacroix, we 
may see what critics mean when they assert this. Delacroix’s 
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beauty is that of accomplishment; the beauty Cézanne 
achieves is that of the searcher and discoverer. 

One more interesting thing we may notice in the inter- 
change of influences between East and West. The effect 
of the Orient upon European art has been wholly beneficial ; 
that of Europe upon the East seems to be entirely fatal. 

JoHN ALTON. 


Drama 
SIR JAMES BARRIE 
AND MR. CHARLES MCEVOY 


HE evening’s entertainment at St. Martin’s Theatre 
was much enjoyed by the audience—of course I 
include myself. We dramatic critics have different 
methods, at least those of us who have any method at all— 
mine, as our readers must have guessed by this time, 
is to let a play go over me like a sea. While I am in the 
theatre my object is to enjoy myself as much as possible. 
I make no resistance to sentiment; I laugh at as many 
jokes as possible; I allow myself to be taken by surprise. 
But afterwards, when the tide has gone out, I examine 
the wrinkles left in the sand. Then, I begin to analyse 
and to judge, perhaps with severity, the pleasure—if any—I 
have enjoyed ; to endeavour to see how and where it might 
have been increased, and to discover if the play has added 
anything to my stock of esthetic experience or my know- 
ledge of human nature or the world. 

Now in this case I enjoyed myself very much. In the 
first place, the acting was excellent; in The Will it was 
adequate in the highest sense of that temperate word, 
in The Likes of Her quite admirable. The little parts, 
Miss Barbara Gott as Mrs. Small, Miss Ada King as Mrs. 
Pool, for instance, were perfectly played. (These char- 
acters contribute to the atmosphere rather than to the 
action) and Mr. Ben Field in his coffee shop (Act II.) 
deserved all the delighted applause he received. The 
two big parts, Sally Winch (Miss Mary Clare) and Alfred 
Cope (Mr. Leslie Banks) were as thoroughly and _ skilfully 
acted as the author himself could desire—and Mr. McEvoy’s 
method is one which relies to an unusual degree upon its 
interpreters. Its chief merit, indeed, is that of being a good 
acting play. A reader would get nothing from it; but a 
capable actor would see at once that the words he had to 
speak, though by no means always full-flavoured and striking, 
if reinforced by gesture and intonation, would still be sure of 
making, at any rate, a temporary impression. The pleasure 
I derived from the acting stood the test of subsequent 
examination. Indeed, though I have often seen Mr. 
Leslie Banks with pleasure, I have never before seen him put 
so much careful variety into a character sketch. Watch him 
and listen to him, (his intonation and timing are admirable) 
as he tells his experiences as a Tommy in the East—and 
watch Sally while she listens to him! To me Miss Mary 
Clare is a joyful discovery. Watch her expression of suspic- 
ious incredulity, quickened into sudden jealousy, though she 
mistrusts every word he tells her about her lover. A new 
actress! I expect nothing better from her, but anticipate 
for her soon an enviable renown. 

But if my pleasure in the acting was confirmed by 
reflection upon it, my pleasure in the play itself was not. The 
good-humour of it carried me away at the time. It is a play 
of slum life ; and without fundamental good nature, indeed 
of a more robust sort than Mr. McEvoy provides, justice 
can hardly be done to such subjects. Mr. McEvoy has 
eliminated coarseness. I do not blame him much for 
this, though a little Elizabethan freedom in retort would 
have strengthened the rhetoric of his first Act. But the 
critic must come down on him for not leaving his subject 
to speak for itself. Sally has waited two years for Jim Sears 
without hearing a word from the front. Jim’s friend Alfred, 
knowing he has been terribly disfigured and maimed, lies 
to her freely about him. He seems to think Sally will 


Le 


be happier if she thinks Jim merely faithless. Jim returns 
with a wooden leg, one arm and one eye—as a colonel: 
and, of course, faithful as ever. ‘“‘I am not fit,” he says, 
when they meet at last, “for the likes of you.” Sally, 
who has already expressed several times her scorn for girls 
who throw over maimed lovers, who has visited Waterloo 
station every Sunday for two years in the hope of meeting 
Jim returning from the East, naturally does not agree, 
The situation would be moving enough without the last 
scene becoming a competition in noble humility between 
them, and without the glory round the head of Jim being so 
bright. The critic must also protest at the advanced 
object-lesson in the control of vicious children which Sally 
provides in her treatment of Flossie Small, who was 
excellently acted by Miss Baddeley. Sally is moving and 
interesting as an instinctive human being; that she should 
also exhibit the self-control and indulgent comprehension 
of a born educator does not add to, but detracts from, 
the appeal she makes. 

One of the best ways of writing a play short js 
to choose a subject large enough to supply material 
for three or four acts. Sir James Barrie might 
have written The Will in four acts, in which case 
the story of Mr. and Mrs. Ross would have run as 
follows. Act. I.: the home of a hard-headed, humble 
clerk devoted to an adoring, sentimental little wife; both 
of them moderately ambitious and immensely delighted 
by each of their little successes. Act II.: Ross is finding 
his own feet, fighting hard; and she, to help him as 
much as she can, is stiffening herself to be worthy of a 
man who perhaps has a career before him. Act IIL: 
success has come. But they have lost their old 
happiness in each other; they are now both living to 
impress others with the sense that they are extremely 
fortunate people. Their partnership has become, so to 
speak, a business one. They are a firm whose object is to 
make a splash, and in the process of doing so they are tum- 
ing their children into snobs and spendthrifts. Act IV.; 
the summit of success has been reached. Ross is a magnate, 
but his children have turned out unsatisfactory. Real inti- 
macy between him and his wife has long ago been destroyed, 
and the power of enjoyment in both has been starved 
to death in the process of acquiring means to satisfy it. 
The wife dies. He is left alone aching with angry resent- 
ment and utterly bewildered. Why have things gone 
wrong? The dramatist has compressed the whole of this 
story into one act. We see Philip Ross at his solicitor’s 
making and remaking his will on three separate occasions, 
at ten years’ interval in each case, and we divine it all. 
The subject of the play is, of course, the change which 
comes over a man and wife who, as the years pass, become 
more and more absorbed in getting on; and whatever is 
lost in the way of detail by foreshortening, is more than 
compensated for by the grimness produced by telescoping 
the passage of time. 

Yet how absurd that word “ grimness ” is in connection 
with Sir James Barrie! Of course, the effect is not “grim” 
—quite the reverse. Touching, pretty, sentimental—what 


you will—but certainly not “ grim.” This little play is 


an example of something which is often less obvious in 
his work, but is frequently present there ; a curious contra 
diction between the substance of his plays and the mannet 
in {which it is presented. Sir James is a baffling subject 
for criticism, and partly for this reason. The public 
always think that he is presenting them with sugar and 
spice and all that’s nice; the critical public, indeed, find 
the flavour of it frequently too sugary, yet the analyst 
discovers that the actual ingredients used are often bitter. 
Nor is it merely a case of powder in jam; the powder’ 
made to taste like jam. Sometimes this transposition ot 
flavours is more than a critic can stand ; sometimes, as 2 
passages of Dear Brutus and of Mary Rose, for example, 
it strikes him as a delicate miracle. 
Desmonp MacCarrTHY. 
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Current Literature 


BOOKS IN GENERAL 


OOLE’S Parnassus is an odd old book. It is a 
Pp predecessor of our Rhyming Dictionaries and of 
such modern aids to composition as Roget’s 
Thesaurus. Its sub-title and description runs as follows : 
“A Help to English Poesie. Containing a Collection of 
all the Rhymthing Monosyllables. The choicest Epithets 
and Phrases. With some General Forms upon all Occasions, 
Subjects and Themes, Alphabetically digested. Together 
with a short Institution to English Poesie, by way of a 
Preface.” It was published posthumously in 1677. 
* * * 


The frontispiece shows a grave, bearded man, habited 
in a Roman toga, with a marked expression of placid 
approval on his face, stretching out an arm towards a 
rather smug youth who sits at a table reading with an 
ink-pot before him and some sparsely filled book-shelves 
at his back. Out of the mouth of this elderly mentor 
proceeds a ribbon on which is written, “ From a child 


thou hast knowne ye Scriptures.” 
* . * 


Josua Poole was educated at Clare Hall, Cambridge ; 
he was afterwards a school-master at Hadley, in Middlesex, 
near Barnet. This was a private school kept in the house 
of one Francis Atkinson, to whom Parnassus is dedicated ; 
“who,” says the writer of the preface, J. D., “ out of a 
design truly generous and publick, endeavouring to prevent 
the inconveniences of irregulated youth, set up a School 
or Academy, for the education of Gentlemen’s sons of 


good quality.” 
. * * 


It was for the benefit of those 


Sweet imps of early hopes, whose smiling brow 
Beckons the cincture of the laureate bough, 
Whose lips seem made to taste no other spring, 
Than that by which the Thespian virgins sing 


—in other words his pupils—that the good Poole wrote 
his book. His hope is that 


In all their sports they shall the Poets play, 
And make the Birch prevented by the Bay. 


He is modest about his own powers as a poet, but confident 
in his vocation as a schoolmaster: 


Though whet-stones cannot cut at all, they may 
Do service, and make knives as sharp as they 
Themselves are blunt ; And they who cannot sing, 
By jangling may toll better singers in. 
Candles see nought themselves, yet lend a light 
Which in the dark gives others useful sight ; 
The height of my ambition and intent 
Is but to be a lucky instrument 
For others good, and instruments we know, 
Are useful, though themselves can nothing do. 

* * * 


He seems aware that his project to turn little boys into 
poets may be regarded uneasily by many. Puritan dread 
of the arts he knows is strong. He propitiates by claiming 
that students of his book will be enabled to dispense with 
wine as an aid to inspiration in after life: 


Tis true, some spend their ill disposed hour, 
Only the Virgin-Muses to deflower ; 

And in loose language make the Graces be 
Naked beyond the bounds of Modesty : 

Who whilst with shameless ribaldry they sing, 
Make Helican a puddle for a spring ; 

Enough to make their Reader, one would think, 
With blushing change the colour of their ink. 


But he pleads, 


+ + - Must we, cause some children play, 
And cut their fingers, throw our knives away ? 


If some by faggots ruine do conspire, 
Must our cold chimney therefore want a fire 
And shall Lycurgus cut down every vine 

Because some Thracians do exceed in wine 





Poole is a moderate man. Though he is really aflame with 
enthusiasm for the Muses and thinks poetry the highest 
of pursuits, he feels it incumbent upon him to argue, 
and his trump argument is that devotion to letters will 
keep young gentlemen from extravagance; to live in 
the imagination is certainly cheaper. 

For running horses, let your fancies fly 

Like arrows that out-run the hunting-eye. 

For courtly danceing, you may take more pleasure 

To hear your verse keep time and equal measure : 

All this without expense, when others oft 

With their undoings have their pleasures bought. 


And now for the treatise itself. The dictionary of 
rhyming monosyllables is interesting because it throws 
light on contemporary pronunciation. The general public 
supposes that at “The Old Vic” they hear Shakespeare 
spoken as he was at The Globe, though scholars of course 
have long known that this is not the case; indeed, 
Shakespeare reciting his own verses to-day would make 
many “ laff,” if they were “‘ bahld” enough to let them- 
selves go. It is odd that we should know more surely 
how English was pronounced in Chaucer’s days than in 
the reign of Elizabeth; but we do. One thing, however, 
is certain: in cultivated and court circles, which might 
be supposed to set the standard, the speech of many 
remained strongly marked by their own dialects. Indeed, 
this was the case until quite recent times; a rustic careless- 
ness of utterance being in many cases carefully preserved 
as a distinction between fine and merely educated 
people. “ Yaller,” “Goold,” ‘“Laylac,” ‘“’Orsespittal,” 
“Tay,” were clung to far into the nineteenth century as 
indications of superior birth, long after they had ceased 
to be quite spontaneous. In Elizabeth’s days (or “ dahees,” 
as she would probably have said), snobbish affectation 
(that great moulder of utterance) took rather the form of 
following orthography and of pronouncing unsounded letters 
and slurred syllables; education not yet being deplorably 
widespread. Otherwise many different local pronuncia- 
tions being perforce regarded as equally authentic, the 
“* variat-i-ons ” allowed to the “ poleet ”” must have been 
very wide. We get indications of them from the rhymes 
used by the poets, from contemporary books teaching 
foreign pronunciation and from our dialects, which are the 
most conservative modes of speech. 

- * - 


Now the careful Josua bids his pupils rhyme “ Jays,” 
“* Keys,” “* Lace,” ‘“* Maze,” “ Place,” ‘* Plays,” “* Space ” 
and “Sprays ” together; he encourages them to rhyme 
“ Laugh,” “ Half” and “Staff” with “* Chafe”; “ Shaft ” 
with “Taught”; “Calves” with “Salves”; “Wide” with 
“Weigh’d”; “ Alice” with “Else” (which is rather 
astonishing); “Breech” with “Ditch”; ‘“ Snores” with 
** Source,” “* Boars ” and “‘ Course”’; “Oath” with “ Moth”’; 
“ Fought ” with “ Flout,” “* Sought,” “‘ Spout”; “ Tough ” 
and “Stuff” with “Through”; “Forge” with “ Purge.” 

7 * * 

His scholars are then encouraged to look up nouns in his 
dictionary, where they will find under each a list of adjectives 
which have been applied in each case by approved poets. 
Does the young poet wish to mention a lawyer? He is 
offered the choice of 

Quilletting, querking, brawling, wrangling, litigious, contentious, 
arguing, purse-milking, clamorous, eloquent, moting, moving, 
silver-griping, seesome, obstreperous, nimble-chapped, learned, 
grave, knowing, skilful, greasie-fisted, pettifogging. 

And if he turns to the second part, he will find a number 
of quotations, the sources of which are not given (they 
are not interesting to the budding plagiarist), loosely 
strung together. 

7 . 

I misquoted the price of Andrew Lang’s poems (Long- 
mans) last week; it is 42s., not 48s. 

AFFABLE Hawk. 
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NEW NOVELS 


The Eighth Wonder: and other Stories. By A. S. M. 
Hurtcuinson. Hodder and Stoughton. 7s. 6d. 


There is nothing to be proud of in not having read If Winter 
Comes. There must be something instructive in the works 
which excite these colossal manifestations of upper and middle 
class enthusiasm. Advertisement alone cannot account for 
them. The millions spent upon the publicity of Kruschen 
salts would be wasted but for the pre-existing prevalence of 
constipation. All those who care for books should feel some 
curiosity about a book for which so many persons have cared, 
and it has its importance even for the sociologist and the austere 
politician. For it must express the sentiments to which vast 
masses of the public at present most readily respond. No, there 
is nothing to be proud of in not having read it. But I had 
never read any of Mr. Hutchinson’s books until a week ago, 
when I was given The Eighth Wonder to review. Having read 
this one, I found my curiosity aroused. What could it be 
which made Mr. Hutchinson’s writing so popular? And now, 
I am proud to say, I have read If Winter Comes. 


After all, there must be something comforting, cooling and 
necessary about the book which has made the name of 
Hutchinson as familiar as that of Dickens or of Eno. What 
is it, one keeps wondering, as one reads If Winter Comes, 
what can it be? The book is not particularly bad; a dozen 
worse novels are published every week. But neither is it 
particularly good. It is not one of those dream novels with 
characters in which you can delightedly identify yourself. 
Nor is it particularly exciting or ingenious. There is in it none 
of that disguised appeal to the human beast which can be 
found in most popular fiction. Quite on the contrary. Mr. 
Hutchinson is definitely on the side of the angels. So, on the 
whole, were Miss Marie Corelli and Sir Hall Caine, but If Winter 
Comes is distinguished from most great sellers by the slightness 
of its love interest, hardly enough to do more than provide it 
with a happy ending. It is the story of a muddle-headed 
idealist who lives in an uncongenial society with an uncongenial 
wife, and puts his ideals into practice with disastrous results. 
There is a good deal of slush about the war, but this again 
is only a trimming. The book is sentimental enough in all 
conscience, but not to the extravagant extent which the Gene 
Stratton-Porter public demands. What, then, can be the 
reason of its success? Mrs. Asquith, in a letter to the Times, 
attributed it to the resemblance between its hero, Mark Sabre, 
and Christ: I fancy she was, as so often, right. Not that this 
vague, sceptical, incompetent philanthropist really resembles 
the Christ of tradition or history. But he does resemble the 
imaginary Christ whose figure has been created by an illogical 
public to symbolise its indefinite aspirations. Mark Sabre 
may not arouse enthusiasm in sophisticated hearts, but he repre- 
sents an incomparably better ideal than the heroes of Mr. 
Rudyard Kipling or Miss Ethel Dell. Many of those who would 
treat a real Mark Sabre (not entirely without reason) as a crank 
and a fool, have felt a genuine sympathy with Mr. Hutchinson’s 
hero. Tolerance is the highest civic virtue, and to understand 
a virtue is half way to respecting it. The success of If Winter 
Comes is, I think, all things considered, a matter more for 
congratulation than for mockery. 

But what of The Eighth Wonder? It contains eight stories, 
presumably written for the magazines. Mr. Hutchinson’s 
respect for his appreciative public has, very naturally, grown; 
it would be unfair to say that his self-respect has proportionally 
decreased. He is still on the side of the angels; but the front 
on which he now chooses to fight is less debatable ground. 
In If Winter Comes he was combating the cruel workings of 
convention. He is now engaged with those obvious villains 
whose activities the most cruelly conventional of men would 
deplore—seducers, wife-beaters,.and German spies. He raises 
no problems now, and (like several of the best writers) he 
depends little on plot ; the virtue of his tales is in the way they 
are told. A fire or a cutting-off by the tide are good enough 
themes for his embroidery. He has, you see, been working 
on his style. Jf Winter Comes was written in fairly ordinary 
English, very exclamatory and rather suggestive of a hearty 
flapper, but rarely bizarre. Now we are more ambitious. 


Biblical phrases have become (are become, I should say) very 
frequent ; adjectives are used as nouns, and nouns as verbs; 
and continual inversions give the oddest look to almost every 
sentence. Here is what the French would call un véritable 





morceau d’anthologie. It describes a woman working on g 
farm, as seen by a painter: 


It was finished. She tossed the spade, easily as she had launched 
the fork, upon her load. She put her hands upon her loins ang 
stretched her back against the downward tension of her stooping 
and gave a sound laughingly expressive of the twinge it causeq 
her ; recovered her poise, laughed towards that artist, tossed up 
her arms and stretched her limbs, a splendid sight, and laughed 
at him again. She caught then her horse’s bridle and urged it 
to the collar. The wheels, heavily burthened, were sunk in the 
soft ploughed soil. Tremendously the great horse strove, its 
quarters braced, muscles and tendons like bars and rods of steel, 
hoofs, deeply buried, thrusting like ploughs within their pits, 
its forelegs in enormous grapplings rending and spurning up the 
soil; and all its massy, straining bulk breaking between the shafts 
to this side and to that as immensely it strove to burst away the 
hold that locked the wheels. To one not versed, or weak, there 
had been peril in those trampling hoofs, in that swaying mass, 
in that great head churning upon its iron neck the air. She had 
no danger thence. She was the master and director of this power 
here. That artist saw her strong and practised arm forbid the 
tossing head and hold it down as gives the stronger pull; and 
heard her cries, in that clear voice, of her encouragement ; then 
saw her leave the bridle and with both hands along a shaft brace 
in the ground her feet and, her bent back to him, cry in her dialect 
in language understood of horses what may be written here as 
“Heave! Ah, hallo-heave!” 


Sic throughout. 


The Eighth Wonder contains something for various tastes— 
self-possessed little girls for lovers of the quaint, allegories for 
lovers of uplift, and a new form of dialect for lovers of rusticity, 
There are conventional aristocrats, conventional plutocrats, 
and a conventional hard-hearted employer. He is, of course, 
represented as a crusty and lonely old bachelor. In real life 
such a man usually makes the best employer, his benevolent 
impulses not being canalised by the existence of wife or family. 
But the public likes what it is used to, and Mr. Hutchinson 
gives it what it likes. A remarkable story concerns a painter 
called James (why a painter should need, as this one does, to 
dictate for hours together to a secretary, I cannot imagine): 


“*. . . simultaneously wealth and fame came to James (who, 
when he was pursuing it, had fondly imagined fame to be a milk- 
white doe that he would lead with a ribbon, but who, when come 
up with it, discovered it to be a lion that leapt about him roaring 
his name into the uttermost parts of the earth, very greatly 
alarming and disconcerting him). 


(Success! So this was she!”) A shop-girl meets James: 
the first time there is a counter between them: on the succeed- 
ing occasion there is not. He remains incognito. She falls in 
love, and so does he; “ and she said, ‘ Oh, is this real?’ and 
she was enfolded in his heart and he said, ‘ Real, real, for- 
ever!’”’ This story will, I think, be generally voted the most 
affecting in the book. RAYMOND MorrtTIMER. 


A NEW CRITIC 


Le Rose et Le Noir (De Walter Pater a Oscar Wilde). Par 
Grorces Duruurr. La Renaissance du Livre, Paris. 5 ft. 
As M. Georges Duthuit has ventured to poke fun at me, 
naturally I intend to be disagreeable about his book. Nor is 
my task difficult, for it is a very young book—a thesis, I 
should imagine—by a very young Frenchman, who is very 
clever and must surely have spent some impressionable months 
of his life at Oxford ; wherefore, were it not pretty generously 
laced with rather crude pertnesses and preciosities, one would 
have to conclude that its author was an unnatural child of 
his environment. Unluckily for my revenge, these childish 
blemishes notwithstanding, it is one of the most entertaining 
books I have read this summer, and quite the best that has 
yet been written on the English esthetic movement. I am 
in Balaam’s predicament. 


M. Duthuit’s method of dealing with Pater reminds one % 
little of Mr. Lytton Strachey’s method of dealing with Florence 
Nightingale, only it is less subtle as you would expect. 
is detached without being hostile, and sympathetically ironical ; 
also, he makes one feel that he could justify his ironical treat- 
ment of Pater’s attitude by pointing to something saner and 
surer of his own. He implies without formulating an intel 
lectual background against which his victims are expose 
His style is less sonorous and insinuating than Mr. Strachey'si 
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he rattles a little and sparkles ; he is capable of cracking jokes 
instead of making them. But, like Mr. Strachey, he is sure of 
himself because he has both knowledge and intelligence (his 
documentation in a slovenly age is praiseworthy), and he 

that power, rarest in a critic and most necessary, of 
handling «esthetic questions intellectually. 


But first for a taste of his irony: 


Pater avait toujours aimé les fleurs. Son plus cher plaisir, 
bambin, était de confectionner des violettes de cire. Lorsqu’il 
s’arrachait aux ombres chaudes de la chapelle, les prairies de 
Christ Church lui offraient ces pensées qui sont les yeux des anges 
“données aux hommes pour qu’ils ne pleurent pas,” le parfum 
de Yalisier l’efleurait de Vhaleine d’Euterpe. Voluptés trop 
poignantes! Il sentait parfois, alors que le soleil de Il’époque 
croulait dans l’ambre et lor, son plaisir se changer en tourment. 
Longeant les rives du Cherwell, macéré dans les tardives tiédeurs 
du lit, épuisé de printemps et d’abstinence, mal défendu contre 
Yassaut combiné du seringa et de la jonquille blanche, Pater, 
colombe douloureuse, sentait sa chair faiblir. 


His deftness in handling esthetic questions is seen to greatest 
advantage when he is dealing with the Pre-Raphaelites— 
“[eette] confrérie [qui] croyait encore, comme M. Maurice 
Denis qui croit ne pas le croire, que la peinture religieuse 
consiste & peindre des sujets religieux.” Perhaps the irony 
in this part becomes a little excessive, if anything can be 
excessive which is designed to measure the disparity between 
Pre-Raphaelite performance and Pre-Raphaelite reputations. 
Also, perhaps, he is rather too willing to allow the reader to 
suppose that the plastic arts are the only arts: himself, he must 
know well enough, I imagine, that English literature is the 
greatest in the world. Be that as it may, his account of the 
English school of painting is perfectly fair, and extraordinarily 
acute, and infinitely disobliging. 

L’orage couvait cependant, et c’était sur Chelsea que se for- 
maient les nuages. Aux aguets dans un atelier de l’endroit, des 
oreilles attentives avaient entendu le cri funébre de Constable : 
“L’art anglais se meurt, dans vingt ans l'art anglais sera mort.” 
Et des hommes de vaillance se mirent & vermillonner l’ombre aux 
vives couleurs de la santé. Les voix perfides qui murmuraient du 
continent voisin: “ L’art anglais n’a jamais été, ou n’a été que 
le fantéme de I’école flamande; Il’art anglais ne peut mourir,” 
ils ne les écoutérent pas. Ils se mirent simplement a Il’ceuvre, 
Ils commencérent & peindre. Leur mérite était d’autant plus 
grand que, pour la plupart, ils ne savaient pas peindre.”’ 


It is in his dealings with Wilde that M. Duthuit’s cleverness 
and high spirits serve him worst. Apparently he has become 
slightly intoxicated with his own deftness at hitting the right 
nail neatly on the head, and he begins to use the hammer a 
little wildly ; sometimes, I fear, without assuring himself that 
there is any nail to hit. This very pardonable mistake I 
attribute to his age, just as I attribute his habit of generalising 
brilliantly—about English manners and customs, for instance— 
on no discoverable data, to his nationality. But I find it less 
easy to pardon a young critic of first-rate intelligence and 
respectable erudition—a critic, furthermore, who has poked 
merciless and well merited fun at the English passion for 
sitting at the feet of prophets—for having been taken in, as 
he manifestly has been, by that charming, innocent, self- 
deceiving and all too pious fraud, Mr. Pritchard. 


This is the one serious criticism I have to make ; and it is 
serious because it may have serious consequences for M. Duthuit. 
His powers were never meant to push and fumble vastly 
impressive forms of cloudy silliness. He has a strong and 
prehensile mind, apt to grasp that elusive root of the matter 
and drag it into the open. By nature, I am sure, he prefers 
the sunlight to the smoke of incense, and—here I give him a 
chance of proclaiming triumphantly that I am true to a 
deplorable type—the wisdom of the ancients to the mystery 
of the Mass. I have given him a chance of scoring, but I 
hope he will not take it, for it would be a pitiful thing if this 
fine young writer were to sell his talent for a mess of emotionalism 
and a few good conduct marks. If M. Duthuit cannot see 
through Bergson, let alone Mr. Pritchard, who in his generation 
and country is going to do it? (To be sure M. Benda has, 
but only to fall into another kind of silliness.) So we cannot 
afford to lose M. Duthuit ; his generation needs him badly ; 
80 does mine, For he promises to become that thing for which 


we have been for some time waiting—a young, well educated 

ona armed with all the latest wxsthetic and psychological 

nies, who has the knowledge to criticise, the intellect to 

draw conclusions, and the gift of expressing them intelligibly. 
Ciive BELL. 


SIRITARIBHAVANADITYAPAVARA- 
PANDITASUDHAMMARAJAMA- 


HADHIPATINARAPATISITHU 


The Glass Palace Chronicle of the Kings of Burma, Translated 
by Pe Maunc Tin and G. H. Luce, Oxford University 
Press. 10s. 


We read history for various motives, better or worse, whether 
to furnish our minds with facts for examinations and political 
controversy, or to satisfy a craving for scientific and philosophic 
generalisation, or else merely from disinterested encyclopedic 
curiosity. For none of these purposes can we recommend The 
Glass Palace Chronicle. Yet if anyone should feel in the mood 
to be transported, by the vehicle of an English translation, 
beautifully but never pedantically archaistic, to a remote world 
of romance and miracle, of kings, queens, concubines, Buddhist 
saints and elephants, white and black, this is the book for him 
to buy and read. But he would be well advised not to begin at 
the first page, as one would do with any common book of history. 
Let him turn at once, say, to the death of King Alaungsithu, 
called also King Siritaribhavanadityapavarapanditasudhamma- 
rajamahadhipatinarapatisithu (p. 127), or perhaps to the child- 
hood of Queen Saw (p. 156). 

It came to pass, at Seit-htein Kanbyu village in the parts of 
Poppa, that a farmer in the hills had a little daughter who was just 
teaching the soles of her feet to walk. Her father had taken her 
to the clearing and left her under a tree, and there she slept, when 
lo! a great hamadryad coiled itself around her without touching 
her body, and abode covering her head with outspread hood. And 
when her father looked up from his tilling and saw the great 
hamadryad, he came running up in haste, and the huge snake departed 
and fied. He told that matter to a wise man, who said : “ This girl 
will enjoy a notable prosperity.” So the girl’s parents, being rich in 
goods, dressed her in fine clothes and kept her with nurses and 
guardians. 

Not long afterwards King Uzana chanced to see the 
damsel planting flowers with a bud-stringing stick, and “took 
her, for she was of an excellent complexion.” 


And the king had compassion on her, and kept her continually 
near him, as a little maid. One day the king felt itchy on his back, 
and asked her to scratch, but without saying where. And the damsel 
scratched aright at once, even at the spot where the king felt the 
itch. And so she did often, till at last he said: “Hark ye, miss! 
I told thee not where to scratch, but only ‘Scratch’! Yet thou dost 
scratch aright at once. How knowest thou where I am itchy?” 
And the young handmaid spake into his ear, saying, ‘‘O King Alaung, 
the body of noble persons is passing soft. Wheresoever a streak 
appears, there it itches, and there I scratch!" The king hearing 
the words spoken by the damsel, said: “‘This damsel is full of wit 
and wisdom”; and he made her great, less than a queen and more 
than a concubine, and he caused her alway to minister to him, 
wheresoever he went. 


He may then follow the fortunes of the damsel, now become 
the great Queen Saw, and of her second husband King Nara- 
thihapate, to their tragic ending on the last page of the book. 
The king, driven from Pagan, his capital, by the hordes of 
Kublai Khan, was rallying his armies for a last desperate 
attempt to recover his kingdom, 


So they went upstream in rout and disarray, without union or 
order. And when they reached the port of Prome, Thihathu (the 
king’s rebellious son) stopped the royal raft, and putting poison in 
the food, he offered it, and said, ““O King, eat!” But the king 
wist that there was poison in the food, and he would not eat. When 
Thihathu heard it, he caused three thousand soldiers to go and stand 
around the royal raft with gleaming swords unsheathed within their 
hands. And the Queen Saw spake into his ear: “O, King Alaung, 
all this hath befallen because thou wouldst not hearken to my words 
of old. And now it is nobler for thee to eat of the poisoned dish and 
die, than to meet a fearful death with thy blood gushing red at 
point of sword and lance and weapon!"’ Then he took the ring 
from off his finger, and let fall drops of water over it, and gave it to 
Queen Saw. And he made a solemn vow and said: “In all the lives 
wherein I wander throughout samsara until I reach nirvana, may 
I never have man child born to me again!” And he took the food 
and ate; and even as he ate, he died. 


By this time the reader should have discovered whether the 
book has sufficient fascination for him to make him turn back 
to the earlier, more legendary and marvellous narratives. In 
that case, if he reads with care, he may enjoy the satisfaction of 
detecting the misprint on p. 54, where the age of King Theinhka 
at his death was clearly fifty-one, not sixty-one: 

Forty-three years in the nether house, eight years he flourished ; 
he passed at the age of sixty-one. About the time of his death 
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the sky seemed like dots of blood for full seven days. He was born 
on a Wednesday. 
On almost every page he will be charmed by some such 
exquisite passage as this: 

And the king was full of joy and rapture, and spake again, entreat- 
ing him, “ My Lord, preach me somewhat—yea, but a little—of 
the Law preached by the Lord, the Master!” And Shin Arahan 
preached the Law, beginning with the things not to be 
neglected, the sermon preached by the novice Nigrodha to King 
Siridhammasoka. Then the king’s heart was full of faith, steadfast 
and immoveable; faith sank into him as oil filtered an hundred times 
soaks into cotton an hundred times teased. 


The Glass Palace Chronicle has certainly been fortunate in its 
translators, who have presented it to us in a simple, lucid style 
of great beauty and distinction. 


GUEDALLATIES 
Masters and Men. By Puitie Guepatia. Constable. 7s. 6d. 


Visitors to the Leicester Galleries last year will recall a carica- 
ture by Mr. Beerbohm, for whom Mr. Guedalla has so becoming 
a veneration, depicting his disciple in the act of wavering 
between the rival blandishments of Letters and the Bar. Since 
then the general public has been kept in a state of suspense. 
The publication of Masters and Men may help te clear the matter 
up; and to serve as a warning to solicitors that they must be 
brisk with their retainers if they hope to be in time. 

Whatever the decision of this brilliant young barrister may be, 
it is to be hoped that the law and its absurdities will continue 
to engage his pen. It is amusing to find a barrister attacking the 
Bar, and equally piquant to read a devastating satire on literary 
criticism in a book composed for the most part of extracts from 
literary critiques. ‘* The lawyer’s English,” he writes, “ at its 
worst (and the worst is more often uppermost in human matters) 
is a pompous and deliberate mystification, a more impressive 
variant of the Ol, menth, pip, with which the physician bewilders 
his patients (and not infrequently the chemist). That ter- 
minology constitutes the mystery of the lawyer’s craft, and it 
is the long effort to make and keep a mystery of it that hardens 
those steely eyes and weighs heavily on those preoccupied feet 
that pace so gravely towards lunch-time across the sunshine 
in the Temple.” In portraying the typical solicitor, he shows 
himself more kind to his clients than to his rivals. ‘ There 
with clerks and telephones responsive to his call and all the 
hounds of Justice crouching in his leash he is remote and omni- 
potent like the Absolute, whilst one sits in an uncomfortable 
chair making vague gestures of propitiation towards him and 
endeavouring to impress him with the intolerable burden of our 
wrongs (if we are members of the public) or with the staggering 
brilliance of our abilities (if we are members of the Bar).” It 
is a clever snapshot, and one that will be recognised by members 
of the public (if they are foolish enough to go in for litigation) 
and by members of the Bar (if in breach of professional etiquette 
they frequent solicitors’ offices). 

Law, Letters and History are all things which Mr. Guedalla 
has both studied and made, and he writes about them with 
an assurance and a wealth of epigram that are amazing. He has 
all Mr. Dennis Bradley’s gifts of emitting slick mots and parading 
the centuries in their fancy dress before our eyes, and one 
cannot doubt that the world, in this young man, has lost a great 
potential tailor. An epigrammatist, like a judge, should make 
his sentences as short as possible. Mr. Guedalla, who is now 
the first and may some day become the second, is at his best 
when he is briefest. ‘* Max vobiscum,” which terminates his 
essay on Mr. Beerbohm is a rare gem. So is the remark that 
“any stigma, as the saying is, will serve to beat a dogma.” 
There is neatness, too, in the description of the Temple as “ the 
strange slope in London which lies between Fleet Street where 
reputations mostly begin and the river where they so frequently 
end.” And Mr. Belloc has seldom been parodied more happily 
than in the following lines : 

So whether the boots be women’s or men’s 
From north of the Wash to the Lincoln Fens 
Right good Catholics all wear tens, 

Domine cives dirigens. 


It is in parody that Mr. Guedalla really excels ; and when he 
fails, which is not very often, it is when a multiplicity of styles 
impedes the flow of his more ambitious sentences and produces a 
kind of block in the traffic ; when a verbal felicity gets locked 
up with a recondite historical allusion, and the Juggernaut of 
Belloc bellows to the neat hansom of Mr. Beerbohm to take up 
a little less room on the road. Mr. Guedalla usually succeeds 





in wearing his weight of learning lightly like a flower; but at 
times his nosegay is a large one, perhaps a little too large for 
a gentleman’s buttonhole. Heavily gemmed, brilliant with 
pastiche, and heavy with the embroidery of erudition, he s 

now and then like an alderman under the weight of his massiye 
garments. On such occasions his prose resembles the clothi 
(as his political career may one day equal the exploits) of the 
young Disraeli; and one traces a faint touch of vulgarity in 
those massed epigrams like diamond rings, and those hard gold 
sentences that stretch out like tiers of expensive watch chains, 
It is all vastly impressive ; but an essayist who is determined 
at all costs to impress must not grumble if he sometimes fails 
to please. 


SOME SMART THOUGHTS ON LOVE 


Historia Amoris. By Epcar Saurus. Brentano’s. 7s. 6d. 


“* Edgar Saltus needs no introduction to the informed reader,” 
we are told on the wrapper of this volume. If only we had been 
“informed.” It sounded such a pleasant title. A History of 
Love might be almost anything and yet be readable. It might 
be scientific and amusing; it might be a collection of all the 
most beautiful love stories in the world artfully strung together 
to create the illusion of teaching us something; it might be 
bitter and worldly, and persuade us into that mood of tolerant 
spite that can be so pleasant; and, again, it might be fresh 
and sweet and unworldly, and remind us that love “is the 
youngest and the most delicate of all divinities, . . . his life 
is spent among flowers, and this accounts for the immortal 
fairness of his skin ; for the wingéd love rests not in his flight 
on any form, or within any soul the flower of whose loveliness 
is faded, but there remains most willingly where is the odour 
and radiance of blossoms yet unwithered.” It might present 
us with all the theories that wise men have found to describe 
love’s nature; it might even have attempted to discover the 
secret of how best to earn the rewards of love. 

Only a few things seem absolutely necessary in a book on 
love, a grave and pleasing style of writing (and the gravity may 
well be more than half ironical), a sense of taste where the past 
is concerned, a sense of truth in psychology, and, above all, an 
affection for the subject itself. 

Mr. Saltus has a vulgar mind. “In the Iliad,” he tells us, 
‘a thousand ships are launched for the recovery of an abducted 
wife. The subject is equivocal, but concerning it there is not 
a dubious remark.” What does he mean? Why and in what 
way is the subject equivocal ? Why should he or we or anyone 
expect a “ dubious ” remark ? 

His style of writing is certainly not a pretty or a grave one. 
When Mr. Dennis Bradley employs it for advertising his ‘* Lounge 
suits from £9 9s., . . overcoats from £7 7s.,”” it is adapted 
to its obvious purpose most successfully. But in a Historia 
Amoris one could wish for something different : 

There is no immaculate history. If there were it would relate 
to a better world. Unable to be immaculate, history usually is 
stupid, more often false. Concerning the Middle Ages it has 
contrived to be absurd. It attributed the recovery of light to the 
Tiers éat. Darkness was dispersed by love, whose generalissimos 
were the troubadour and the knight. Concerning the latter, history 
erred again. Tacitus aiding, it derived chivalry from Germany. 


And so on, and so on, each pert sentence yapping at the 
heels of the last, till one’s brain is fatigued with falsetto smartness. 
Nor is it merely a question of style. Mr. Saltus’s misjudg: 
ments are more profound than that: 
Though twenty-five centuries have gone since then, Sappho is 
still unexceeded. Twice only has been approached; in the 
first instance by Horace, in the second by Swinburne, and though 
it be admitted, as is customary among scholars, that Horace is the 
most correct of the Latin poets, as Swinburne is the most faultless 
of our day, Sappho sits and sings above them atop, like her own 
perfect simile of a bride. 

Sappho, Horace, Swinburne—the nightingale, the man of 
culture and the Victorian romantic—what useful ——— 
can possibly be drawn from the three of them? But a lit 
later we have Horace described for us, and are still more p 
than we were, for Horace, we are told, “* waddled and wallowed 
in the excesses of the day, telling, in culpable iambics, of fait 
faces, facile amours, easy epicureanism, rose-crowned - 
yet telling of them—and of other matters less admissible 
a lyre with wonderful chords.” . 

If that be so, then surely there is something more than 
fault in purely literary criticism at stake. And any compara 
between them such as his must show a complete confusion 
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the kinds of love. And, indeed, the confusions are complete. 

The book was first published in 1906. It shows a good deal 
of indiscriminate reading. Some of the quotations, though, 
considering the subject, extremely few of them, are delightful. 
It ‘9 difficult to see why it should have been considered worthy 
of resurrection. “* The subject” of the Iliad “is equivocal, 
but concerning it there is not a dubious remark”’! 


“...AND ONLY MAN IS VILE” 


Isles of Illusion. Edited by Bouun Lyncu. Constable. 7s. 6d. 

The man who writes particularly frank and intimate letters 
about his moods and his sex experiences does not run the risk 
of the man who records such things in the secret places of his 
diary—of being classed with the queer people who talk to them- 
selves. He is at least allowed an audience ; and if that audience 
is Mr. Bohun Lynch he is doubly fortunate—especially if he 
should be persuaded to have his letters published, for then Mr. 
Lynch can expurgate the words that are too naughty and can 
see that the letters make a fascinating book. At any rate, he 
has done that in the present case, with the result that at some 
spot, presumably in the Pacific (it is not clear whether he is 
actually still there), a man whose name we do not know awaits 
the consequences of an authorship that must seem strangely 
remote to him. 

It is not a soothing book. True, it contains descriptions of 
South Seas scenery which confirm all that the most romantic 
have said about it; but the main feeling that one gets from a 
first reading of the book is the beastliness of man, whether as 
seen in the detestable dodges by which poor wretches of natives, 
once the owners of land stolen from them by white men, are 
tricked into a cruel slavery and are flogged and kicked to death, 
or in the rascally commercialism of missionaries, the sordid 
drunkenness of the planters, or in the revolting vulgarities of 
a people thinly disguised as Orstrylians. On all these subjects 
the writer is vigorously outspoken and at times brutal; but 
unfortunately some of his opinions will be discounted by his 
general misanthropy. For he is an egoist with scarcely any 
liking for his fellow-men. One feels that he would write very 
similarly from London. Time after time in these letters his 
cold, self-centred detachment is shown, but by nothing so much 
as by his pitiless analysis of his feelings towards his native 
mistress and his half-caste children, and by the ruthlessness of 
his final parting from them. In this matter, as in everything 
else, he has the rare faculty of being able to face unpleasant facts 
squarely, but in his case it is apparently inseparable from a 
hardness and a lack of sympathy that must detract from the 
value of his judgments of other people. 

The letters, however, are of absorbing interest, and one feels 
that the writer, now that he has had authorship thrust upon 
him, may well turn to it for a living. He has already been many 
things—medical student, bank clerk, schoolmaster, surveyor, 
interpreter and plantation manager. At twenty-nine he went 
up to Oxford, but in his second year his money ran out (the same 
thing had happened when he was a medical student) and he 
went to Cairo, taught there for a year, and then returned to 
Oxford to take his degree. This resourcefulness is characteristic 
ofhim. After several years of teaching in England and in South 
America he suddenly threw up respectability and went to the 
South Seas. These letters cover eight of the years that followed. 
He often thought of returning to London, and more than once 
asked Mr. Bohun Lynch to find him a job—as a shop assistant! 
True, it was to be a book-shop; but it is amazing that a man 
with his loathing of convention and respectability could contem- 
plate such a thing. Certainly a sense of humour is not his strong 


point. 


SALVATION ARMY SCIENCE 


The Evolution and Progress of Mankind. By Professor HERMANN 
Kuaatscu. Translated by Joseru McCase. Fisher Unwin. 
25s. 

The scientist is often represented as a sort of human oasis 
amid a desert of sentimental, superstitious men. He is the 
hero of a myth, a hero with eternal life in every age, watering 
the sand and causing it to bear truth; and yet the scientific 
man exists no more than the economic man, and Newton spent 
more time over theology than over physics. If belief in the 
Garden of Eden contributes to the happiness of the social and 
individual psychology of an epoch, science produces the 
Bridgwater Treatises; if Eden becomes a mere exercising 
ground, where the spirit of man is found to be in bondage, 





science regroups the facts and with a little more accuracy ang 
sense demolishes the famous treatises and substitutes for them 
“First Principles” and “* The Riddle of the Universe.” jy 
biological science is ‘“‘ dated”; the passage of time acts as 
developer upon the spotless white of its rationality and reveals 
the dark tracts of mere emotion which were hidden by the 
prejudices of its age. 

Now the band of brothers who fought the narrowing influence 
of biblical verbalists have done their work ; only where people 
are fighting against the stifling atmosphere of chapel, as 
the self-educated proletariat of South Wales, is the “ Riddle of 
the Universe” a guide to truth. Spencer and Haeckle haye 
won their own particular victory, and scientists to-day ar 
concerned more with their absurdities than with their sense, 
Much of their work in retrospect reads like a sort of Salvation 
Army Science. This book is chiefly interesting as a historica] 
document. 

Professor Klaatsch, a super-evolutionist who earned the 
distinction of producing more controversial theories about 
human remains than any other anatomist, ought not to have 
turned his hand to cultural anthropology. Skulls do not train 
one in the science of social culture ; nor is the physiologist ipso 
facto a trained psychologist. Professor Klaatsch is more or less 
sound on dead men, but he is an infant in the presence of one 
inspired with life. Thus he says that initiatory ceremonies 
among savages are difficult to understand, “‘ the only thing one 
can suggest is that the cruel experience is to be an unforgettable 
reminder that they have reached the dignity of manhood.” 
This reminds one of Cellini’s father, who beat his son when he 
saw a Salamander in the fire in order that he should remember 
the event ever after. Perhaps there is no need to comment 
upon the following: ‘“‘ Man maintains the primitive condition 
which the man-like apes, especially solitary gorillas and orangs, 
have forfeited . . . . man is a gregarious animal, the tribe was 
developed from the herd.” 

It is difficult to see what there is to be gained out of a chapter 
entitled the ‘“ Evolution of the House”: “Of the ultimate 
product of this evolution, the four-walled house, there are st 
first only the fire-place and the wall. The rest is added gradually. 
The next stage is the making of a floor. . . . The Australian 
aboriginals have not yet reached this stage of house-building, 
although they make platforms for certain purposes. These 
platforms,” says the author, ‘“ must be a very old custom. It 
seems to be connected with the making of sleeping nests in the 
trees, as we find among the anthropoid apes.” He then explains 
that the monkey’s sleeping nest “ explains’’ the Swiss pile 
village. Again, we are told that “ probably man retained his 
practice of building on heights from the old tree-climbing days, 
when his vision was so much extended.” These things are either 
platitudes or futilities, but when Klaatsch says that medicine 
men “ merely profess to be able to cure disease by using certain 
mysterious means and exploiting the credulity of their fellow 
men” he shows his ignorance of primitive mentality. The 
medicine man says he can do things because he believes he caa, 
and he succeeds because his audience also believes. 


SHORTER NOTICES 


English Architecture at a Glance. Introduction by Faepenict 
CHATTERTON, F.R.I.B.A. London Architectural Press. 1s. 


This is an elementary text-book dealing with the chief styles of 





English architecture, from the tenth to the twentieth century. Itis 
illustrated on almost every page, and the drawings, though rough, 
illustrate clearly the different characteristics of various styles. It 
has this advantage over most handbooks on architecture, that the 
descriptions are simple and brief. The reader is only troubled with 
fundamental characteristics. It is successfully conveyed thst 
architecture appeals not only to the sense of beauty but to ou 
innate love of construction. Some space is also given to modern 
methods of building, accompanied by a series of photographs illus 
trating steel frame architecture. 

This modest book is of course intended for “the man in the 
street.”” It will certainly help him to understand architecture and 
animate his curiosity to pursue the study further. 


Economic Imperialism and International Relations during the Last 
Fifty Years. By Proressor Acaitie VIALLATE. Macmillan. 9s. 
This book, based on a course of lectures delivered by 8 French 
professor in the United States, forms a quite unusually good and clest 
introduction to its subject. Without being elementary it is simple ; 
and it tells plainly what is often a very complicated story. 
section dealing with economic developments during the war 1s 
quate and sketchy; but the greater part of the book is taken uP 
with an excellent summary of the growth of imperialist policies 
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during the past half-century in Great Britain, Germany, the United 
States, France and Japan. Prof. Viallate writes not as a pacifist or 
Socialist critic of Imperialism, but in the manner of a dispassionate 
observer, surveying facts and tendencies which, for the most part, 
he neither approves nor condemns. His impartiality breaks down 
indeed in his discussion of pre-war German policy; but even here he 

ises the possibility of an interpretation differing from his own. 
The changes in the balance of national imperialisms since the war are 
outlined in the closing chapters, and Prof. Viallate makes it clear 
that, in his view, as in that of the Brussels Conference, Europe can 
only recover if it can attain to a more international attitude and recog- 
nise more fully the fact of national interdependence. Prof. Viallate 
writes particularly well about Far Eastern problems. He is less at 
home in dealing with African questions, and apparently does not 
know Mr. Woolf's classic Empire and Commerce in Africa, though 
he shows a good acquaintance with most of the English and American 
literature of his subject. His conclusions are not new or startling ; 
but he has a valuable power of clear description. 


Historic Streets of London: an Alphabetical Handbook. By L. and 
A. Russan. Simpkin Marshall. 3s. 6d. 


This little book is a dictionary of the chief streets of London, 
arranged in alphabetical order. We are given an outline of each 
street’s history, and, when such information is possible, why it 
was called by its name. The style is therefore as terse and 
undecorated as it should be. The book is intended, of course, merely 
for reference, and it will be extremely useful to all archzological- 
minded people and all citizens who take an interest in their own 
town. The compilers usually find space to mention also the chief 
associations of each street or square. We cannot give a better idea 
of their method than by quoting two entries: 

“ Rotten Row.” “Hyde Park” (W.1.). A corruption of “ Route 
du Roi” made by George I as a short cut. 

“ Piccadilly”’ (W.1.). In “Blount’s Glossography” published 
1656 the term “ Pickadill” is thus defined: “the round hem of 
a garment, or other thing; also a kinde of stiff collar, made in 
fashion of a band.” However, perhaps that famous Ordinary 
near St. James’s called Pickadilly, took denomination because it 
was then the outmost or skirt-house of the suburbs that way. 
Others say it took name from this, that one Higgin, a tailor who 
built it, got most of his estate by Pickadillies, which at that time 
were much worn in England. In Gerard’s “ Herbal,” published 
in the reign of Queen Elizabeth (1596), the author, talking of “the 
small burglosse,” says this little flower “‘ grows upon the drie 
ditch bankes about Pickadilla,” from which it would appear that 
the name had been given to the place even at this early period. 
(Smith’s “‘ Streets of London,” pp. 18, 19.) 


The book is purposely arranged so that it will go easily in the 
pocket, and it is illustrated by a number of charming reproductions 
of engravings and pictures, famous features of London which have 
long disappeared. The compilers are to be congratulated on putting 
together, so conveniently and unostentatiously, the results of much 
reading and research. 


University Extension: A Survey of 50 Years (1873-1923). By W. H. 
Drarer. Cambridge University Press. 3s. 6d. 


Commemorative volumes are often dull, and this little volume 
suffers from the faults of its kind. The growth of extra-mural work 
under University auspices, and especially the partnership which 
has grown up between the Universities and the Labour organisations 
in the Tutorial Class movement, are important social developments 
whose possibilities are only now becoming fully apparent. But this 
book, written to celebrate the Jubilee of University Extension, is 
somewhat undiscriminating in its praise and seldom goes beneath 
the surface to examine the real value and significance of the move- 
ments which it describes. It is a handy enough book for those who 
want a record of the bare facts; but it does not compare either 
with the Report of the Adult Education Committee or with Mr. 
Munsbridge’s books as an examination of tendencies and a revelation 
of possibilities. Mr. Draper set himself a piece of journey work, and 
the result lacks inspiration and vividness. 


Population. By Haroxp Warcar. Cambridge Economic Hand- 
books. Nisbet and Cambridge University Press. 5s. 

The wheel has come full circle. The population problem, which 
dominated the economic thought of our ancestors in the days of 
Malthus, only to drop out of mind during the epoch of Victorian 
— ” is to-day reasserting loudly its claims on our attention. 
iy impoverished and disorganised by war is wondering where 
penn 1s to be found to feed the teeming millions of the industrial 
conten at a price they can afford to pay. Birth control as the 
being m of a high standard of life for the mass of the people is 
is ine ttly advocated. The desire to limit the mouths to be fed 
pathee =— with the nationalist desire to build up stronger armies 
Wright, "ge part of the world’s surface. Opportunely comes Mr. 
pete ng in most up-to-date fashion the facts and theories 

ut the population problem from Plato to Dean Inge. A little 
Perhaps, to take an alarmist view, both about the corn 
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supply,and more particularly about the prospects of the cotton crop, 
Mr. Wright on the whole presents his case both fairly and interestingly. 
His point is not, as Malthus’s was not, that population will actually 
outrun the means of subsistence, but that the growth of population, 
and also of production in the primary industries, will inevitably be 
checked, not of necessity before a disastrous fall has taken place 
“ Diminishing returns ” confront us 
both in agriculture and in other primary services, and Great Britain, 
which has owed her position to her {development of coal and to her 
start in industrial production over other countries, is peculiarly 
threatened by thechange. Mr. Wright is clearly inclined to pessimism, 


in the general standard of life. 


which finds expression in approving quotations from Dean Inge and 
Mr. Keynes. There is not much in his book that is strikingly new ; 
but it is a clear and useful short statement of a problem which we 
cannot afford to ignore. 


English Social Life in the Eighteenth Century. Illustrated from 
Contemporary Sources. By M. P. Georce. The Sheldon 
Press. 38s. 6d, 

A well selected book of extracts, with brief introductions, likely 
to be very useful both in schools and to individual students of economic 
and social history. The texts chosen are simple, and they are well 
arranged. 


Feminism in Greek Literature from Homer to Aristotle. By F. A. 
Wricxet. Routledge. 6s. 

This vigorously written book on the position of women in Greece 
is rather like a feminist pamphlet. Mr. Wright mentions but once 
casually his brilliant predecessor Benecke, and is rather scanty in 
the matter of references. He does not notice anything after Aristotle, 
escaping the unpleasant evidence of Herodas concerning women 
freed from the earlier restraint, and his page on women and military 
service weak as argument. He is more certain about the details 
and purpose of the Euripidean drama than some scholars can be. 
He ascribes the fall of Greece chiefly to her failure in sexual morality. 
A learned historian has said, however, that Greece was more moral 
in the Hellenistic period than in the earlier. Mr. Wright may reply 
that even so the improvement came too late. The fact is that the 
evidence is of varying value, and various conclusions can be drawn 
from it, when we come to details. Mr. Wright’s use of modern 
parallels is attractive, but dangerous, unless we realise fundamental 
differences in thought and custom. He writes as if he knew all 
about women. Who does? As an American philosopher has said, 
“it’s a wise guy as knows the skirts.” 


THE CITY 


HE feature of the week has been the activity and sharp 
rise in price in tea shares. It takes a long time for 
the investing public to realise the trend of things, 

but when it does, it comes in ponderously and effectively. 
For months past I have pointed, out in these notes and in the 
Financial Supplement to THe New SraTesMAn, the vastly- 
improved statistical position of tea. On April 7th last I gave 
a list of tea shares, and the following table shows the extent 
to which they have risen since then, the greater part of the 
increase having occurred during the first half of this week: 


Price, Present 
End March, 1923. Price. 
Assam Co... ee 3 co "OS ius £974 
Darjeeling .. ee ee ++ 238s. ee 39s. 6d. 
Dooars ee ee ee -. 58s, es 64s. 
Empire of India’ .. ee +. 49s. os 56s. 
Lebong ee ee o* e. 52s. ° 61s. 
Moabund .. oe 6 «. 47s. rm 55s. 
Nedeem ee ee es «. 49s. ver 53s. 
Singlo oe ee ee ++ 49s. ee 60s. 
Southern India... 50s. on 53s. 


Some of these prices strike me as being high enough, although 
dividends for the next two years may easily work out at 
10 per cent., even on these quotations ; but if the public has 
started on tea shares, price may be run upa good deal higher. The 
market in these shares has, however, always been restricted, 
and people who wish to make a profit on them would be well 
advised not to wait until the tide turns. A good way of partici- 
pating in the improved prosperity of the tea industry, without 
running quite so much risk, is to buy the shares of the Rubber 
Plantations Investment Trust, which is even more a tea than a 
rubber undertaking, for it has 10,711 acres devoted to tea and 
8,962 acres to rubber, and large shareholdings in both tea 
and rubber companies. The price has risen but little since 
I recommended these shares on May 26th last, being then 
26s. 6d. which included the 6 per cent. dividend, and at their 
present price of about 28s. 3d. they appear attractive, the 
more so as what has happened with tea looks like happening 


with rubber as well ; and if we get a movement in rubber shares 
it will be much more extensive than that in tea shares. 
* * * 

People sometimes wonder how it is they receive prospectuses 
and financial circulars. The explanation is usually simple; 
every public company is compelled to supply a list of its share. 
holders on application, at a fixed rate of payment, and the 
collating of such lists and addressing of envelopes is a business 
which has attained a surprising degree of development. There 
is, however, in progress an extraordinary campaign of cir. 
cularising which aims at the small fry rather than at the person 
who holds investments, and it would be interesting to know if 
many readers of THE NEw STATESMAN have been favoured with 
the circulars referred to. These emanate from two or three 
groups of people, who give the most sensational reports of 
fortunes made out of oil and implore recipients to hasten to 
purchase oil leases in Arkansas, or to take shares in some oil- 
development company in Texas or Canada, or anywhere, so 
long as it is four or five thousand miles away. These circularising 
gentry deliberately aim at low game, inviting people to send 
them three guineas or five pounds as the case may be. 

* * * 

One might think that it would be obvious to everyone that if 
the ownership of these leases or shares were merely one-tenth 
as good as they were portrayed, it would pay the people offering 
them to invest in them themselves, instead of spending 
thousands of pounds in dispatching circulars to strangers in 
foreign countries ; and one might also be pardoned for wondering 
why it should be necessary to come to this country to find 
capital for reputed oil-bearing lands in the United States, 
seeing that the American population is much wealthier than ours 
and is also very much better acquainted with oil prospecting 
and exploitation; but, apparently, the thing pays, for the 
country is being flooded with these circulars. The editor of 
a London newspaper last week showed me a batch of thirty or 
forty letters he had received, enclosing these circulars and 
asking if he recommended investing in the manner suggested. 
An article in last Saturday’s Investor’s Chronicle throws some 
light upon the diversion of the activities of oil lease pushers from 
the United States to this country. It appears that proceedings 
have been taken against many of these promoters in the United 
States, and that in Texas itself legislation has been introduced, 
aimed directly against business of this description, with penalties 
including imprisonment up to ten years. The type of person 
receiving these circulars appears to be the small man, and many 
of the letters were from ex-Service men and persons out of work, 
who expressed their wonderment as to how the circularisers 
became aware of their names and addresses. Here the explana- 
tion is both simple and discreditable. It appears that the 
names and addresses of the thousands of people who purchased 
tickets in the much advertised Golden Ballot have been sold, 
and have been acquired by, or come into the possession of, 
the people who are endeavouring to sell oil leases in Texas, 
Arkansas, etc., to unsuspecting members of the British public. 

A. Emit Davies. 











SUBSCRIPTION RATES. 


The yearly subscription to THE NEw STATESMAN, 
including all Supplements and postage, to any 











address in Great Britain or Abroad is 30s.; six 

months, 15s.; three months, 7s. 6d. 
ADVERTISEMENT RATES. 

General Trade Advertisements are inserted at 


Fourteen Guineas per page. Company Reports 
Eighteen Guineas. Prospectuses Twenty Guineas. 
EDUCATIONAL ADVERTISEMENTS, APPOINTMENTS 
VACANT, MEETINGS, ETC., are charged at the rate 
of 1s. 6d. per line for a single insertion, or 15s. per 
inch. Series Discounts are allowed on Classified 
Small Advertisements only. 

All communications should be addressed THE MANAGER, 


NEw STATESMAN, 10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, 
London, W.C.2. Telephone: 1640 Gerrard. 
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FABIAN SOCIETY. 


KING'S HALL LECTURES. 


A COURSE OF SIX LECTURES has been arranged 
on TUESDAY evenings, at 8.30 p.m., beginning on 
Tuesday, October 16th, 1923, at King’s Hail, King Street, 
Covent Garden, W.C. The general title of the course is 


“Is Civilization Decaying ?” 


and the dates, subjects, lectures and chairmen are as follows : 


I. Tuesday, Oct. 16th. “ How Crvmizations Decay.” 
Mr. SIDNEY WEBB, M.P. 
Chairman: The Right Hon. Eart, oF KIMBERLEY. 


Il. Tuesday, Oct. 23rd. “ Can Porrticar Democracy 
SURVIVE ?” Mr. HAROLD J. LASKI. 
Chairman: Mr. Patrick HastTiIncs, K.C., M.P 


Il. Tuesday, Oct. 30th. “ THe Errect or Scmce on 
Social INSTITUTIONS.” 
The Hon. BERTRAND RUSSELL, F.R-S. 
Chairman: Dr. C. W. SALEEBY. 


IV. Tuesday, Nov. 6th. “‘THe DRAMA AND THE AUD- 
TENCE.” Mr. ST. JOHN ERVINE. 
Chairman: Mr. R. Ex.is RoBERTs. 


V. Tuesday, Nov. 13th. “ Is an Erstcar BAsIs Possis.e 
FOR CIVILIZATION ?”’ Mr. R. H. TAWNEY. 
Chairman: Mr. OswaLD MosLEy, M.P. 


VI. Tuesday, Nov. 20th. “ Is CrvinizaTIon DESIRABLE ? ” 
Mr. BERNARD SHAW. 
Chairman: Mr. S. K. Ratcuirre. 


Admission will be by ticket, for the course, which should be applied 
for at once, or for each lecture separately. As the accommodation is 
limited, preference will be given to applicants for tickets for the whole 
course. Applications for single tickets will therefore be reserved until 
October roth, 1923, after which the remaining seats, if any, will be 
allotted according to priority of application. 

The price for tickets for numbered and reserved stalls is one guinea 
for the course of six, or five shillings for a single lecture; for numbered 
back “ balcony ” stalls and gallery seats (front rows) twelve shillings for 
the course, or three shillings for a single lecture; for numbered upper 
gallery and back “ balcony’ stalls six shillings ‘for the course, or one 

and sixpence for a single lecture. 

Application for tickets should be sent to the Fabian Society, 25 Tothill 
Street, Westminster, S.W.1. A full syllabus is being prepared, and 
copies will be supplied on application. 




















THE PEASANT SHOP 
41 DEVONSHIRE STREET 
THEOBALD’S ROAD, W.C.1 
(Close to Southampten Row), and 
98 GT. RUSSELL ST., W.C 
(near the British Museum). 
TeL: Museum 7602. CaraLoouz Farx. 
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A REMARKABLE 
BOOKSELLING SERVICE 
x. Any book supplied on the day of publication, 


2. Separate departments for beautifulty bound 
books, second-hand and rare books, book-plates, 
and bookbinding. 


. We superintend the upkeep, classification, cataloguing, 
:: ad cleaning of prvate libraries, 


4- We maintain a literary service bureau. 


5. We conduct a mail-order and telephone service which 
gives immediate and intelligent attention to all orders, 


Send {or Catalogues 
JOHN and EDWARD 


BUMPUS, Ltd. 


350 Oxford St., London,W.1 
"Ph Paddington 1654 


By appointment te HM. the King 
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Don’t let the 


LIFE-BOAT SINK! 
For want of YOUR Help 
TO COMPLETE IT. 

To maintain THE WHOLE SERVICE we need this year 
1,000,000 contributions of 5/- each. 
During the first six months we have received 200,000. 
WE NEED 800,000 MORE. 

Will you be “ one in a million” and send your 5/- TO-DAY ? 


Lorpy Harrowsy, Grorcs F. Suz, M.A., 
Honorary Treasurer. Secretary. 
ROYAL NATIONAL LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION, 
22 Charing Cross Road, W.C.2. 


5/- 5/- 




















Gcance and Out-of-Print Books supplied by expert bookfinder. 
Catalogues free.—Box 914, NEw STATESMAN, 10 Great Queen Street, 
Kingsway, London, W.C. 





BOOKPLATES. Original designs.—Write for particulars to 
OsBornes, Bookplate Artists, 27 Eastcastle Street, London, W. 1. 





OOKS.—De Foe’s Works, 16 vols., fine set; G. P. R. James’ 
Novels, half calf, silt, rare, 22 vols., {5 58.; Henry Fielding’s Works, 10 vols., 
calf, 1806, {4 10s.; Mrs. Gaskell’s Novels, 6 vols., half calf, gilt, {2; ; Henry 

8 Novels, 6 vois., half calf, gilt, {2; Lor Lord Beaconsfield’s Nov ro vols., 
gilt, £2 158.; Scott’s Novels, 48 vols., cloth, a bargain, £3 3s., 1830 ; Dr. 
Johnson's Works of the English Poets, 75 vols., calf, gilt, tare, 1790, £5 108. ; ch, 
100 vols. in 25 vols., £4 10s. ; Bell’s British Theatre, 1791, 36 vols., illus. calf, £4 48. ; 
1Orlando Furioso,” 4 vols., "calf ; Molini Firenze, 1821, £3 108s.; La iemme 
Liberata, 2 vols., calf; Molini Firenze, 1818, 158.; Lockhart’s Life of Scott, 7 vols., 
1837, 258. ; dale’s Warwickshire, 2 vols., 1730, £9 98.; Baine’s History— 
<, 4 vols., 1836, £2 238. ; Picturesque America | A and Pencil, edited 


by W. C. Bryant, 2 large vols., £2 28. ; Southey’s Life of elson, 2 vols., rst edit., 
matic! aes Life of Wesley, rst edit., 1820, 12s. 6d.; Middleton’s Illu- 


juscripts in Classical and Medieval Times, 1892, {2 28. ; Max Beerbohm 
—— Circle, signed copy, £3 38.; Besant’s London, 
ge aadaome vols., {12 128., pub. {20; Merimee’s Carmen, illus. by Rene Bull, 
om de —. 308.; Who's Who, 1922, 228. post free; Burton's Il Pentamerone, 
Paper copy, 2 vols. .» 1893, £7 108.; Byron's Astarte, Edit. de Luxe, only 200 
ioe, £3 108.; Mount Everest, the Reconnaissance, 1921, by Howard Bury, only 
ae 1922, £5 58.; Rubaiyat of Omar Khayyam, illus. Chinese artists, rst 
e a 138.; The Sketch, Vols. 1 to 80, magnificent lot, {30; The Tatler, Vols. 1 
» fine lot, {21 ; Illustrated London News, 46 vols., ne ~ : send =~ for catalogue. 
want a book and have failed to find it elsew’ OF, Je am the most 
book-finder extant.—BAKER’S GREAT DOORSHO John t pright Street, 


Fie 











OOKS.—Balzac’s Novels in English, 53 Vols., £14; Defoe’s 
Novels and Tales, 16 Vols., £6; Punch, roo Vols. in 25, half morocco, {12 
Meemetne £25); Burton’s Arabian Nights, unexpurgated, 17 Vols., £17; 
$ Furniture, 4 Vols., fro 10s. ; Amateur Mechanic, 4 Vols., 28s. (cost 658.) ; 

t's Coloured Picture Books, Set of 16, 248.; Di of National Bio- 

y Lee, complete Set, ‘thin paper, 23 Vols, {22 108.; Meryon’s Old 


Marie Stopes’ Married Love and Wise Parenthood, 2 Vols., 9s. 6d.; 
arth acta’ Works, only. 500 500 Sets issued signed, 9 Vols., {9 98.; Esoteric 
Golden illus., 7s. 6d. ; Boccaccio’s Decameron, 4 Yois., ilius. 20s.; Frazer's 
As Bough, 188.; Trace’s Hygiene and Sexual Physiology, 6d.; Loti (P.), 

Morley € Story, 21s. ; Surtees’ Gyetting Hovde, coloured plates, 6 Vols., s-» £6 

, ed Works, 15 Vols., £15; Dumas’ Celebrated Crimes, ; 

Dumas’ Now by Wheat tley, ro Vols., £7; Ainsworth’s Novels, 17 vols, “i ‘Tos. j 

state wan els, 25 Vols., {5 tos. Catalogues free. Rare books supplied. Please 

HOLLAND BROS” and Libraries purchased. 3,000 Books want List free.— 
ROS., Booksellers, 21 John Bright Street, Birmingham. 








COINTREAU nies doy for England 


(See neck label.) 








THE FINEST LIQUEUR WITH THE COFFEE. 
Sole Agents for Great Britain end the Colonies— 


W. Glendenning & Sons, Ltd., 170 Shaftesbury Avenue, W.C. 2. 


re 











Endowment Assurance is the ideal ones 
tion of Life Assurance and Investment. 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE CO., LTD., 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 1. 





LITERARY 


F. DE BURGH, LITERARY AGENT. 
UTHORS’ MSS. criticised, revised, typed and placed. Moderate 


Terms. Inquiries invited.—F. pe Burcu, Bidborough, Kent. 


Ata should forward Novels, Poems, Gtesien, Plays, ba med 
Essays, Music and to Mr. Anruve Srocewstt, Publisher, s9 ato 
Mill London. No —— & fees. Typing athors wan 














HE THIRZA WAKLEY SELF-ACTIVITY SYSTEM OF 


EDUCATION.—Particulars of Lectures and Training can be obtained from 
the Secretary, Self-Activity, The Quabs, Welsh Newton, Herefordshire. 


EADERS OF “ THE NEW STATESMAN ” are invited to utilise 
the advertisement columns of that Fp for the purpose 
of making known their wants. Small prepaid advertisements 

are charged at the rate of One ing and Sixpence per lime per 

inmatien. (A line comprises about nine words.) One line should be 
added for Box Numbers, also Sixpence to cover the forwarding of 

Substantial reductions are allowed for a series of insertions, 
details of which will be sent on application to the Advertisement 
Manager, THE NEW STATESMAN, 10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, 
London, W.C. 2. 
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SCHOLARSHIPS, ETC. 


SCHOOLS 





HREE RESIDENTIAL SCHOLARSHIPS for British Women 
Graduates studying in Paris are offered by the American 
University Women’s Paris Club.—Further particulars may 

be obtained from the SECRETARY, British Federation of University 
Women, 92 Victoria Street, S.W.1. 


TRAVELS, HOTELS, ETC. 


THE ENCHANTED EAST. 
INDIA, BURMA AND CEYLON. 


November 2nd. Four Months. With N. S. BISHOP, F.R.G.S. 
Also SICILY, ALGERIA-TUNISIA, EGYPT, BAGDAD, etc. 
Est. 1900. First-class only. 
PRIVATE SOCIAL TOURS, 159 Auckland Read, London, S.E. 19. 











INGSLEY HOTEL, near the British Museum, Hart Street, 

Bloomsbury Square, London, W.C.1. Large and well appointed Temperance 

Hotel. Perfect sanitation, fireproof floors, telephone, night porters. 

Bedroom, Breakfast and Attendance from 8s. 6d. per night per person. Full tariff 
on application. Telegrams: ‘‘ Bookcraft, London,” Telephone: Museum 1232. 


REFORMED INNS. 
A= for Descriptive List (gratis) of 160 Inns and Hotels managed 
by the Lt a bs Refreshment House Association, Ltd. Take {1 Shares 


(maximum dividend 7}%) or 6% Loan Stock. 
P.R.H.A., Ltd., St. George’s House, 193 Regent Street, W. 1. 


A’ BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO visitors find Hotel Comforts with 
the baths and all other advantages of a Hydro at moderate cost. Tel. 341. 











OURNEMOUTH WEST.—Croham Hurst Boarding House, 
Durley Road. Few minutes from Cliff lift, trams and shops. Gas fire in 
bedrooms. Private Beach Tent.—Apply Miss K. M. Extts. 


BovEN EMOUTH (Winchmore, Knyveton Road, E. Cliff).— 
Comfortable Board-Residence among | oe south aspect; 6 mins. sea; 
el, 3130. 





lovely garden; garage. From 3 guns. 


ASTBOURNE.—Vegetarian Guest House, 2 Jevington Gardens. 
Best locality, central. Large rooms, brightness, comfort.—Mrs. ROGERS 
(Cookery diploma). 


WV St WARD HO! (Bideford Station), North Devon. Rocking- 


ham. Vegetarian Guest House. Close to sea and golf links.— Write Miss FoLt. 











UNNY SHANKLIN, ISLE OF WIGHT. 
Belmont on the Cliff, for comfortable, economical and enjoyable “ off season ’’ 
holidays.—Mrs. WILKINSON. Tel. 102. : 


TO BE LET AND WANTED 
WRITER wants Furnished Top Floor Flat ; kitchen, private w.c. ; 


on busy street, where no hand organs or children play. Terms reasonable.— 
Box 915, NEW STATESMAN, 10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, London, W.C.2. 











. I ‘O LET.—Single Rooms and Sets of Rooms, Furnished, with 
service. Meals as required.—24 Lancaster Gate Terrace, W. 2. 

\ 7 ACANCIES in small Hostel for students and professional women. 

Bed-sitting-rooms; gas fires; partial board.—Miss ToTTENHAM, Sutton 

House, Endsleigh Street, W.C. 1. 








A SBOreHOLaE. —A BOARDING SCHOOL FOR BOYs 
aged 11-18 years. Founded 1889. The first of the New School Movement, 
Excellent food. Healthy life. ool estate 133 acres. 
“A model worthy of imitation.”—Dr. H. B. GRAY, late 
Headmaster of Bradfield . 
For terms, &c., apply to the Warpen, Abbotsholme, R ter, Derbyshire, o 
to Colonel B. R. Warp, C.M.G., late R.E., Hon. S 'y, Abbotshol 
28 FitzGeorge Avenue, London, W. 14. 














L#TUS SORTE MEA. 


Ts CHILDREN’S HOUSE, NORTHWOOD HALL, NoORTs. 
WOOD, MIDDLESEX.—A Co-educational School for young children. New 
era ideals followed, the aim being to promote natural individual development 
There is a qualified staff, including a Montessori directress. Particulars from the 
Principal, Mrs. Brrap. 








TREETLY PREPARATORY SCHOOL, 
(A Small Nursery Home School on Modern Lines.) 
Mrs, HODGKINSON, Aldridge, Staffs. 
The school is particularly suitable for children whose parents are abroad and who 
need individual care and home comforts. Modern methods in all teaching and 
moderate terms, 








OSPITAL HOME SCHOOL. 
An open-air School on Montessori lines (approved by the Board of Educatioa) 
for delicate children requiring medical or surgical surveillance. and 
electrical treatment given under instructions from a visiting surgeon. Girls from 2 tp 
Ir years and boys from 2 to 7 years admitted. Vacancies now. 
Illustrated Prospectus sent on application to Mrs. K. HARVEY, Hospital Home 
School, Hartfield, near Tunbridge Wells. 





SCHOOL FOR LITTLE CHILDREN. 
W 2DDIKER HOUSE, CHINBROOK ROAD, GROVE PARK, S.E. 12, 


MONTESSORI METHODS ADOPTED. DALCROZE EURMYTHMICS TAUGHT, 
CHILDREN ADMITTED FROM 3 TO 8 YEARS OF AGE. A FEW BOARDERS TAKRy, 
FOR PARTICULARS APPLY TO THE PRINCIPAL, MISS MILDRED STEELE. 





P N.E.U. HOME SCHOOL for Girls of gentle birth; ages 10-18: 
e preparation for London Matric., drawing and music examinations. Dalcroe 
Eurhythmics.—Miss DrRIvER and Miss HILL, Oaklands, Cranleigh, Surrey, 





SCHOOL AND HOME FOR YOUNG CHILDREN. 


UTTON CORNER, SEAFORD, SUSSEX.—Mrs. WEsstE 
(Montessori Diploma and formerly headmistress of Uplands School, St. 
Leonards-on-Sea) receives young children, 3 to 8, and takes entire charge if 

the parents are abroad. Simple, natural, happy home life, with suitable food and 
healthy conditions. On the edge of the South Downs and ten minutes from the sea. 
Trained lady nurse from the Hampstead Nursery Training School. 











M ALTMAN’S GREEN, GERRARD’S _ CROSS. 








Head Mistress: Miss CHAMBERS, Girton College, Cambridge, late Head 

Mistress of the Huddersfield High School. The aim of the School is to 
develop the character, intellect and healthy growth of the child for the good cf the 
community; to encourage self-expression by means of Literature, Acting, Music, 
Dancing and Handicraft of every description ; to increase resource and initiative by 
practical work such as Cookery, Gardening and Poultry-keeping. The girls will bk 
prepared for the Universities, the Medical Profession and for advanced work in Music 
or Art. Fees, inclusive of Eurhythmics, Elocution, Dancing, Cookery and all such 
subjects as should be part of every girl's education, 200 guineas a year. 's 
Cross is 300 ft. above sea level and is on gravel soil. The house is delightfully situated 
in its own grounds of 15 acres. 















MISCELLANEOUS 
ATERNITY, 43 BRIXTON HILL, S.W.2. 


Tel.: Brixton 617. Two resident Doctors (male and female). Terms, 
including antenatal advice and medical attendance from 7 guineas weekly. 
No extras. Fully certificated sister and nurses. Twilight sleep if desired. 


HE ARS VIVENDI SYSTEM 
introduces a new principle.—Discovery of the respiratory function of the 
Cranial Sinuses. Breathing improves quickly in adults and children with marked 
effects on body and mind. The seventh edition of ‘“‘ Ars Vivendi,” enlarged (7s. 6d. 
net), of booksellers per Simpkin, Marshall and Co. For consultation or book direct, 
address : Mr. ARTHUR LOVELL, 94 Park Street, Grosvenor Square, W. 1. 


A CAREER THAT PAYS. Advertisement writing and publicity 
work. Either sex can earn {10 weekly in spare time. Write for particulars and 
free lesson to Dept. T., 29 Shaw Institute, Montague Street, London, W.C. 1. 


HY BUY NEW CLOTHES ?—WE TURN SUITS, OVER- 
COATS, COSTUMES, etc., equal to new. Write for descriptive price list, 
or send garments for free estimate.—LONDON TURNING Co. (Dept. “E”), 

16 Chardmore Road, London, N.16, "Phone Dalston 4777. 


OCKROACHES and “ Blattis "’ cannot be in the same place long. 
Soon only “ Blattis” is left, cockroaches vanished. Tins 1s. 6d., 2s. . 

- post free from makers, HOWARTHS, 471 Crookemoore Road, Sheffield, or 
through your chemists, including all Boots branches. 


TYPEWRITING 


‘T YPEWRITING, DUPLICATING and REPORTING of 

every description intelligently and promptly executed. Expert 
reporters available for every class of meeting. Temporary shorthand- 
typists provided.—METROPOLITAN TYPING AND REPORTING OFFICE, 
75 Chancery Lane, W.C.2. Tel. Holborn 6182. (Removed from 27 Chancery Lane.) 


A Cros MSS., PLAYS, &c., accurately and promptly typed by 
experienced typist.—Mrs. Brooker, 16 Buckingham Place, Clifton, Bristol. 



































"T PER WRITING.—Anthors’ MSS., Specifications, Reports, Plays, 
Testi jials, etc., p ptly and accurately copied.—Terms on application to 
Miss G. V. Hivpitcu, 35 Gray’s Inn Road, London, W.C. 1. 












T= GARDEN SCHOOL, Ballinger Grange, Gt. Missenden, Bucks. 
An Experimental School offering a first-class Modern Education on Ni 
Lines, with special attention to Music, Arts, Crafts, Carpentry, Eurhythmic, 
Margaret Morris Dancing, Drama, Gardening, Cookery, Games. Free time-tables, 
Creative education, co-education. Preparation for Matriculation if aptitude is shows, 
Montessori house in connection.—Priucipals : Mrs. C. H. Nicos and the Misss 
MANVILLE. 


















ORVA HOUSE, PORTEYNON, SWANSEA.—BOARDING 
SCHOOL FOR GIRLS on sea coast in beautiful Gower Peninsula. New 
educational ideals. Healthy country life. Special coaching if required.— 

Principals: MARGARET I. MITCHELL, B.A. Hons. (Lond.), and Nancy EMsos, 
I,.R.A.M. 















TRAINING CENTRES 


LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM. 


THE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 37 Lam 
downe Road, Bedford.—Principal : Miss STANSFELD. Students are trained 















in this College to become Teachers of Gymnastics. The Course of 
extends over 3 years, and includes Educational and Medical Gymnastics on the Swedist 
System, Massage, Dancing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, Netball, &c. 
£165 per annum.—For prospectus apply SECRETARY. 

















F4s LONDON COLLEGE (University of London), E.t— 
UNIVERSITY COURSES IN ARTS, SCIENCE, MEDICINE AND ENGINEERING fot 
Men and Women. Fee 20 guineas a year. Hostel for Women Students.— 

Prospectus post free from REGISTRAR. 














COLLEGE FOR TEACHERS. 
FROS8EL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE, GROVE HOUSE, 
ROEHAMPTON LANE, S.W.15. Demonstration School; Colet on 
W. Kensington, W.:4. Chairman, Mr. C. G. Montefiore, M.A.; a" 
Treasurer, Mr. A. Dodds Fairbairn ; Secretary, Mr. Arthur G. Symonds, M.A- a 
information concerning Scholarships, Loan Fund and Grants from the Board 
Education, apply to the Principal, Miss LAWRENCE. 
— 
RACTICAL DAIRY EDUCATION FOR __ LADIES 
LEE HOUSE TRAINING CENTRE, MARWOOD, N. DEVON. _— 
calf-rearing, butter, Devon-cream, soft cheese making.—Apply PainciP’ 
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